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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Headquarters  : 

224-6-8  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.I 

THE  MOON  SOCIETY Works,  104  Queen’s  Road,  Brighton 

HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 

BLIND  BABIES  HOMES  : “ Sunshine  House,”  Chorley  Wood,  Herts. 

“ Sunshine  House,”  Oxford  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport,  Lancs. 

“ Sunshine  House,”  Warwick  New  Road,  Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire 

COLLEGE  FOR  GIRLS  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  SIGHT Chorley  Wood,  Herts. 

SCHOOL  OF  MASSAGE 224  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I 

GUEST  HOUSE  FOR  THE  AGED  BLIND Hoole  Bank,  Chester 

CONVALESCENT  AND  HOLIDAY  HOME Quarry  Hill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex 

HOME  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN 104  Queen’s  Road,  Brighton 

HOME  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN 9 Gordon  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol 

BLIND  WOMEN’S  HOSTEL 40  Langham  Street,  London,  W.I 

HOME  INDUSTRIES  DEPARTMENT 47  Woodlands  Road,  Redhill,  Surrey 


Branch  Areas  and  Offices  : 

NORTHERN.  Cumberland  (South),  Westmorland,  Lancashire  (part),  Cheshire  (part),  Derbyshire 
(part),  North  Staffordshire.  Office  : 90  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

NORTH  EASTERN.  Northumberland,  Durham,  N.  Cumberland.  Office : Commercial  Union 
Buildings,  47  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NORTH  YORKSHIRE.  Office  : 8 and  9 Pearl  Buildings,  East  Parade,  Leeds. 

SOUTH  YORKSHIRE.  Office  : Bank  Court  Chambers,  Bank  Street,  Sheffield. 

LIVERPOOL.  Lancashire  (part),  Cheshire  (part),  Anglesey,  Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  Flintshire, 
Merionethshire,  Montgomeryshire,  Isle  of  Man.  Office  : May  Buildings,  51  North  John  Street, 
Liverpool. 

SOUTH  WALES.  Cardiganshire,  Brecknockshire,  Radnorshire,  Pembrokeshire,  Carmarthenshire, 
Glamorganshire,  Monmouthshire.  Office  : 30  Park  Place,  Cardiff”. 

EASTERN.  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire,  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  S.  Derbyshire.  Office  : 12  Park  Road' 
Peterborough. 

SOUTH  WESTERN.  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall.  Office  : 43  Southernhav 
West,  Exeter. 

WESTERN.  Gloucestershire  (including  Bristol),  Wiltshire ; also  City  of  Bath.  OfKce : Oxford 
House,  79  Park  Street,  Bristol. 

SOUTH  EASTERN.  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex.  Office  : 23  Gloucester  Place,  Brighton. 

SOUTH  MIDLAND.  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Berkshire,  Hertfordshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Isle  of  Wight.  Office  : 23  London  Street,  Basingstoke. 

GREATER  LONDON  FUND  FOR  THE  BLIND.  Office:  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.I. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Patrons : 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING 
HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN 

Vice-Presidents  : 

His  Gracu  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G.,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
JIis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  C.B. 

The  Most  Honourable  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.G.,  P.(^. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  K.G.,  P.C.,  G.C.V.C"). 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  K.C.V.O.,  C.ILE.,  D.S.O. 
The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  G.C.V.O. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Ancaster 
The  Right  FIonourable  the  Earl  of  Iveagh,  K.P.,  G.C.V.O. 

The  Right  FIonourable  the  Earl  Buxton,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Viscount  Rothermere 
The  Right  Reverend  the  I^ord  Bishop  of  Chester 
L.ady  (Arthur)  Pearson,  D.B.E. 

Sir  T.  Vansittart  Bowater,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Edward  Brotherton,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Reginald  Macleod  of  M.acleod,  K.C.B. 

Sir  William  Soulsby,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  C.I.E. 

Councillor  J.  Mathewson  XX'atson,  J.P. 

Miss  Laura  Dougl.as-Ha.milton 
Mrs.  E.  R.  MacNicol 

Mrs.  John  Macy  (nee  Sulliv.an,  Wrentham,  Mass.) 

(Miss  Helen  Keller's  Teacher) 

F.  R.  Armitage,  Esq. 

J.  H.  Batty,  Esq. 

Ralph  Davis,  Esq. 

C.  F.  Denny,  Esq. 

P.  M.  Evans,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

W.  H.  Harford,  Esq. 

H.  M.  Taylor,  Esq.,  M.A.,  I-.R.S. 
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Executive  Council : 


Miss  Alice  S.  Armitage 
Mrs.  Stanley  Baldwin 
].  H.  Batty 
Ormond  H.  Blyth 
Godfrey  H.  Hamilton 


Chairman  : Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  v.c.,  c.b.e. 

Vice-Chairman  : Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer,  G.c.r.E.,  K.c.s.r. 

Hon.  Treasurers  : G.  F.  Mowatt,  j.p. 

A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  c.i.E. 

Hon.  Architect:  C.  E.  Elcock, 

W.  Percv  Merrick  L.  H.  Tylor 

T Mnihall  Henry  J.  Wagg,  o.b.e. 

sir  Richard  Paget,  Bt.  Counc.  J.  Mathewson  Watson,  j.p. 

Walter  Stanley  Talbot,  c.i.e. 

John  Tennant 


A.  E.  Wood 


Committees: 

Standing  Committee-K.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  W.  P.  Merrick,  G.  F.  Mowatt,  j.  Mulhall,  Sir  Michael 
O’Dwyer,  W."S.  Talbot,  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  H.  J.  Wagg. 

After-Care  Committee-C^V^^c^N . M.  Deane,  A.  J.  W'.  Kitchin,  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.  Mulhall, 
W.  S.  Talbot,  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse. 

Education  Committee-].  H.  Batty,  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  Dr.  C.  Chree,  F.R.S.,  G.  F.  Mowatt, 

Sir  Richard  Paget,  Bt.,  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  T.  H.  Tylor.  t x,  m ii  <;• 

Yinance  Committee— G.  H.  Hamilton,  A.  J.  W'.  Kitchin,  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.  Mulhall,  Sir  Michael 

O’Dwyer,  W.  S.  Talbot,  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse.  . ^ „ 

Home  Industries  Committee— k.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.  Mulhall,  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse, 

hSties  Committee— Ate,.  Kitchin,  Mrs.  Tydeman,  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin,  G.  F.  Mowatt,  J.  Mulhall, 

Captain  E.  B,  B.  Towse,  H.  j.  Wagg.  ^ r.  ■ a i w/  i.'-v  w 

Publications  Committee-Miss  Lily  Bell,  Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  Miss  O.  Prince,  A.  J^Wk  I^tchin, 
W P Merrick  J Mulhall,  Sir  Michael  O’Dwver,  W'.  S.  Talbot,  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  T.  H.  Tylor. 

' Technical  and  Research  Committee-Miss  Maud  Stacy,  H.  D.  Black,  A.  F.  R Cotton,  Dr.  A H. 
Davis,  Roderick  Denman,  W.  P.  Merrick,  Sir  Richard  Paget,  Bt.,  Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Tucker,  T.  H.  Tylor,  H.  J.  Wagg.  ^ , o,-  j 

'Literature  (Consultative') — Miss  M.  M.  R.  Garaway  (Headmistress,  L.C.C.  School  for  the 
Wandsworth  Common,  S.W.)  ; Miss  P.  Monk,  M.A.  (Headmistress,  Chorley  Wood  College  for  BUnd 
Girls)  ■ Miss  O Prince  (National  Library  for  the  Blind)  ; G.  C.  Brown,  M.A.  (Headmaster,  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind) ; C.  F.  Clay,  M.A.  ; Sir  Ernest  Hodder-W'illiams,  C.V.O.  ; Roger  Ingpen  ; 
Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  M.A.,  LL.D.  ; Sir  John  Murray,  ; Sir  Arthur  Thomas  Quiller-Couch, 
M.A.,  Litt.D.,  F.R.S.L.  ; J.  C.  Squire  ; Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  LL.D. 

Music  {Consultative) — Alfred  Abdey,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.C.O.  ; Ernest  Fowles,  F.R.A.M.  ; Alfred 
Hollins,  Mus.  Doc.,  F.R.C.O.  ; Stewart  Maepherson,  F.R.A.M. ; C.  W.  Pearce,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc. 
(Cantab.),  F.R.C.O.  ; Sir  Landon  Ronald,  F.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.M.,  F.G.S.M.  ; John  Warriner, 
Mus.  Doc.,  F.T.C.L.  ; William  Wolstenholme,  Mus.  Bac.  (Oxon.)  ; John  E West,  F.R.A.M.,  F.R.C.O. 

Secretary-General : 

Sir  Alexander  Henderson  Diack,  k. c.i.e.,  c.v.o.,  c.b.e. 

Solicitors  : 

Bird  & Bird,  5 Gray’s  Inn  Square.  W.C.l 

Auditors : 

Jackson,  Pixley  & Co.,  58  Coleman  Street,  E.C.2 

Bankers : 

The  Westminster  Bank,  Ltd.,  Harley  Street  Branch,  154  Harley  Street,  W^. i 
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ANNUM.  K I'  P ()  R '1'  F C)  R THE  YEAR  E N D ED  MARCH  31st,  192  6 


BRIKF  PARMCULARS  AND  ADDRESSES  OF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

Note. — Blind  members  arc  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  (*). 

Members  of  Standing  Committee  arc  distinguished  by  a dagger  (t). 


Miss  Alice  S.  Armitage.  Life  Member.  Daughter  of  the  Founder  of  the  National  Institute,  clo  Ladies'  National  Clubs,  11, 
Cromtvell  Road, 

Mrs.  Stanley  Baldwin.  10  Dozening  Street,  S.ll'.l. 

J.  H.  Batty,  F.R.G.S.  Director  of  the  British  Humane  Association  ; Fellow  of  the  Roval  Institution.  Africa  House,  Kingsway, 

/r.c.2. 

Ormond  H.  Blyth.  Chairman  of  Association  for  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind.  14  Nortbtvick  House,  St.  John's  Wood  Road, 
N.W.%. 

Charles  Ernest  Elcock,  F.R.I.B.A.  Honorary  Secretary  and  Founder  of  the  “ Inter-Trust  ” Conference  of  Educational  Trusts  ; 
Member  of  Finance  and  Executive  Committee  of  the  World’s  Association  for  Adult  Education.  Avenue  House,  21  North- 
umberland Avenue,  //*.  C.2. 

Godfrey  H.  Hamilton.  Secretary,  National  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  ; Chairman  of  Council  and  \'ice-President, 
Incorporated  Association  of  Hospital  Officers.  22  St.  Mary  Abbots  Terrace,  //M4. 

tA.  J.  W.  Eitchin,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S.  Chairman,  North  Lambeth  Committee,  Charity  Organisation  Society;  Executive  Committee, 
Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Associations;  Standing  Committee,  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel; 
Governor,  Worcester  College.  24  Hereford  Square,  S.W.7. 

•fW.  Percy  Merrick.  Hon.  Treasurer  of  “ Esperanta  Ligilo  ” ; Hon.  Treasurer  of  Universal  Association  of  Blind  Esperantists  ; 
Examiner  in  Braille  for  the  National  Institute.  Penso,  Shepperton,  Middlesex. 

*tG.  F.  Mowatt,  J.P.  Fellow  and  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  ; Hon.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Worcester  College  ; Governor,  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  ; Committee,  Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind 
Women  ; Chairman,  Joint  Committee,  Barclay  Institutions  for  Blind  Women  ; Member  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  (Ministry  of  Health)  ; Member  of  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  London  County  Council; 
Member  of  Committee  of  National  Library  for  the  Blind  ; Member  of  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Association. 
Keymer,  Hassocks,  Sussex. 

•tJohn  Mulhall,  B.L.,  J.P.  Private  Secretary  to  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  K.G.,  1886-89,  Marquis  of 
Zetland,  K.T.,  1889-92  ; Hon.  Secretary,  Irish  Distress  Fund,  1890-91  ; \'ice-Chairman,  Prisons  Board,  Ireland.  1892- 
1912  ; Member  of  British  Red  Cross  Society,  Co.  Dublin  Branch,  1917-22  ; Deputy  Chairman,  Irish  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Blind,  1917-22  ; Member  of  Executive  Committee  of  the  Shropshire  .Association  for  the  Blind  ; Member  of  the 
Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  ; Member  of  Executive  Committee  of  Reading  .Association  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  The  Hill  House,  Caversham,  Reading. 

fSir  Michael  O'Dwyer,  G.C.I.E.,  K.C.S.I.,  I.C.S.  Lt. -Governor,  Punjab,  1913-1919;  Knight  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  26  Brechin  Place,  S. 11^.7. 

Sir  Richard  Paget,  Bart.  Fellow  of  the  Physical  Society  of  London  ; Member  of  the  Royal  Institution  ; Associate  and  Member  of 
Town  Planning  Institute  ; Barrister;  Specialist  on  the  Development  of  Inventions.  1 Devonshire  Terrace,  W.2. 

^Walter  S.  Talbot,  C.I.E.,  I.C.S.  Member  of  Board  of  Governors  of  Royal  Waterloo  Hospital  for  Children  and  Women  ; Member  of 
Board  of  Delegates  of  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund.  Glenkurst,  Esher,  Surrey. 

John  Tennant.  Chairman,  East  London  Nursing  Association;  Chairman,  Stepney,  Mile  End  and  St.  George’s  Committee  of 
Charity  Organisation  Society;  Chairman,  Indigent  Blind  V'isiting  Society;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Kensington  .Association  for 
Rescue  and  Preventative  Work.  19  The  Boltons,  S.Jf'.lO. 

* 1 Captain  E.  B.  B.  Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E.  Gordon  Highlanders,  retired  ; Sergeant-at-.Arms  in  Ordinary  to  His  .Majesty;  Hon.  Corps 
of  Gentlemen-at-Arms ; Knight  of  Grace  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  ; .Member  of  Council  of 

Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  ; Member  of  Council  of  the  Association  for  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  ; \'ice-President,  Hepburn  Starey  Blind  Aid  Society  ; Member  of  the  College  and  .Association  of 

Teachers  of  the  Blind ; X’ice-President  of  British  Legion  and  various  branches  all  over  the  country  ; Freeman  of  Worshipful 

Company  of  Fishmongers  and  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers.  Long  Meadotc,  Goring,  Oxon. 

*T.  H.  Tylor,  M.A.,  B.C.L.  Hon.  Scholar  of  Balliol  ; Lecturer  of  Jurisprudence  at  Balliol,  Oxford.  Balliol 

College,  Oxford. 

IH.  J.  Wagg,  O.B.E.  (Late)  Lieutenant,  R.N.\’.R.  ; Councillor,  Paddington  Borough  Council ; Member,  Union  of  Counties  .Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  ; Member  of  Executive  Committee,  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  ; 
Member,  Blind  Persons  Sub-Committee,  Middlesex  County  Council  ; Member  of  Committee  of  the  Central  Council  for 
London  Blind,  London  County  Council;  Hon.  Secretary  and  Trustee,  Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind  Women; 
Member,  Executive  Committee,  Barclay  Home  and  School  for  Blind  and  I'artially  Blind  Girls.  11  Gloucester 
Square,  //‘.2. 
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J.  Mathewson  Watson,  J.P.  Member  of  Manchester  City  Council ; Magistrate  of  the  City  ; Chairman  of  the  WhiU  Heather  Fund  ; 
Chairman  of  Evening  News  Treats  to  Heaton  Park ; Chairman  of  Parks  Treats,  Manchester  Parks  Committee  ; 
Governor  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  j Life  Governor  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  ; Governor  of  St.  Bede  s College  j Member  of  the 
Board  for  St.  Joseph’s  School  for  Boys  ; President-elect  of  the  Manchester  Sunday  School  Union.  90  Deansgate^ 
Manchester. 

A.  E.  Wood.  Member  of  Leeds  Institution  for  the  Blind.  8 Commercial  Street,  Leeds. 


THE  FOLLOWING  MEMBERS  HAVE  BEEN  ADDED  TO  THE 
COUNCIL  SINCE  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR: 


Miss  J.  Merivale.  Chairman,  Midland  Counties  Association  of  Societies  for  the  Blind  ; Vice-Chairman,  Statutory  Committee  for 
the  Blind,  Oxford  City  Council  ; Hon.  Treasurer,  Oxford  Society  for  the  Blind.  4 Park  Town,  Oxford. 

Lt.'Col.  R.  W.  Awdry.  Chairman,  Wiltshire  County  Association  for  the  Blind  ; Member  of  the  Western  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind  ; Member  of  the  Wiltshire  County  Council.  Little  Cbeverell,  Devizes. 

Wm.  Bateman,  J.P.,  F.S.A.A.  Chairman  of  the  Stockport  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  the  Dumb  ; Vice-Chairman  of  the 
North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  ; Hon.  Treasurer  and  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Stockport  Certified 
Industrial  Schools  5 Vice-President  and  Member  of  the  Board  of  the  Stockport  Infirmary  ; J-P-  for  the  County  Borough 
of  Stockport ; J.P.  for  the  County  of  Chester.  The  Homestead,  Buxton  Road,  Mile  End,  Stockport. 

Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  Bolam,  F.R.Hist.S.  Vice-Chairman,  Eastern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind ; Secretary,  Lincoln  Blind  Society ; 
Secretary,  Lindsey  Society  for  the  Blind.  5.  IVillingham  Rectory,  nr.  Lincoln. 

Sir  Coles  Child,  Bart.,  J.P.,  D.L.  Alderman,  Kent  County  Council ; Chairman,  Kent  .Asylums  Committee  ; West  Kent  Quarter 
Sessions  ; Representative,  County  Councils  Association.  18  Queen's  Gate,  S.PF.7. 

Lt.-CoL  E,  C.  Clay,  C.B.E.  Secretary,  Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind  ; Member  of  Executive  Committee  of  Metropolitan  and 
Adjacent  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind;  Member  of  Committee  of  National  Library  for  the  Blind.  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind,  53  Victoria  Street,  S.W.X. 


Sir  R.  Ellis  Cnnliffe.  Chairman,  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind  ; Chairman,  Kensington,  Fulham  and 
Chelsea  General  Hospital.  34  The  Grove,  The  Boltons,  •S'./f'.lO. 


W.  H.  Eastman.  Member  of  the  Hull  City  Council  and  Council  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  ; Guardian  of  the  Poor, 
Sculcoates  Union,  Hull ; Member  of  Council  of  the  Poor  Law  Union’s  Association  ; Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Ministry  of  Health)  ; Member  of  Management  Committee  of  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  Blind 
(Homes,  Workshop  and  Institute).  17  Barmston  Street,  Hull. 


P.  M.  Evans,  M.A.  Oxon.,  LL.D.  (Hon.)  Leeds,  F.S.A.,  J.P,  Clerk  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkcrs  ; Vice-Chairman. 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Ministry  of  Health)  ; Member  of  Central  Council  for  the  London  Blind 
(L.C.C.) ; Chairman,  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind  j Chairman,  Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  ; Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National  Blind  Relief  Society  5 Vice-Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  ; Member  of  the  Blind-Deaf  Care  Committee  of  the  Royal  Association  in  aid 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  j Member  of  the  Governing  Bodies  of  a number  of  institutions  including  St.  Dunstan’s  Educational 
Foundation  ; Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  ; Governor  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  Clolbtvorkers  Hall,  41  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

1.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  M B.,  D.P.H.  Chief  Assistant,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Lancashire  County  Council  ; Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  County  Offices,  Preston. 


T.  D.  Hobby.  Hon  Secretary,  Merthyr  Tydvil  Institution  for  the  Blind  ; ex-member,  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind.  53  Gwladys  Street,  Pant,  Dozvlais,  Glamorganshire. 

Thomas^Holt^^Jown  Clerk,  Winchester;  Representative  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corporations.  The  Guildhall, 


Committee,  National  Library  for  the  Blind;  Member  of  Executive  Committee,  Metro- 
pohtan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.  9 Craven  Hill,  IV.2. 

Pcrcival  Sharp,  B.Sc.  Director  of  Education  for  the  City  of  Sheffield  ; Hon.  Secretary  of  the  .\,sociation  of  Education  Committees  • 
Road  sZffieYd.  Standing  Joint  Committees  on  Teachers’  Salaries.  Thornhurst,  Clarkehouse 

^ Winf  M^^chest?”  m’  the  Blind,  Bradford  ; \’icc-Chairman,  Northern  Counties  Association 

Bra^ord  ' ^ Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  London.  24  Hanover  Square, 
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The  end  of  a financial  year  mayor 
may  not  bring  satisfaction  to  those 
directing  a national  organisation, 
but  the  beginning  of  a financial  year 
must  always  bring  them  anxiety.  It  is  the 
peak  from  which  two  fields  have  to  be 
surveyed  : the  field  of  past  accomplishment 
and  the  field  of  future  endeavour.  The 
highways  and  byways  traversed  across 
the  former  field  are  certainly  guides  to 
those  to  be  extended  into  the  latter ; but, 
in  constructive  work,  obvious  roads  are 
not  enough.  New  ways  must  be  explored, 
new  roads  must  be  constructed,  and,  in  so 
doing,  difficulties  and  obstacles  impossible 
to  estimate  must  be  encountered  and 
overcome. 

Looking  backwards  over  the  history  of  the 
National  Institute  (see  page  25),  from  its  foun- 
dation in  1868  to  March  31st,  1926,  the  attention 
of  a serious  observer  is  at  once  drawn  to  its  main 
characteristic.  In  spite  of  all  financial  and  ad- 
ministrative difficulties,  the  policy  governing 
that  history  has  ever  been  progressive  and  con- 
structive. It  has  been  progressive,  inasmuch  as 
from  a small  society  in  London  the  Institute  has 
gradually  become  the  largest  institution  for  the 
blind  in  the  world  ; it  has  been  constructive,  in- 
asmuch as  every  extension  of  the  Institute’s  work 
has  grown  naturally  from  an  existing  activity. 

The  perfection  of  Braille  production  led  to  the 
increased  circulation  of  Braille  literature,  which 
widened  the  outlook  of  the  blind  and  rendered 
them  fit  for  better  education.  The  adapta- 
tion of  printing  and  other  means  of  education  led 
to  the  selection  of  occupations  to  provide  the 
blind  with  regular  employment.  The  increase  of 
employment  led  directly  to  the  creation  of  a 
higher  status  for  the  blind  generally,  a process 
naturally  entailing  the  provision  of  means  (i)  for 
attaining  higher  standards  of  general  education 
for  blind  children,  of  professional  training  for 
blind  adults,  and  of  special  care  and  training  for 


blind  babies ; and  (2)  for  securing  the  mitigation 
of  hardship  amongst  the  poor  and  the  aged. 
Profession  after  profession  has  opened  its  doors 
to  the  indomitable  perseverance  of  blind  men  and 
women,  and  with  each  new  profession  adopted 
new  activities  have  been  necessitated.  The 
Institute  has  had  to  assist  students  in  all  branches 
of  learning,  to  help  the  magnificent  work  of 
bhnd  musicians,  to  train  and  guard  the  interests 
of  blind  masseurs,  to  promote  home  industries, 
to  establish  convalescent  and  other  homes,  to 
extend  research  work,  to  explore  new  avenues  of 
employment,  to  relieve  the  blind  poor,  and  to 
educate  the  general  public  into  an  understanding 
of  this  fertile  Renaissance  of  the  blind  world. 

Naturally,  the  rapid  growth  of  achievement  on 
the  part  of  the  blind  themselves  in  response  to  the 
Institute’s  work  has  led  to  the  equally  rapid  in- 
crease of  our  financial  responsibilities.  The  one 
is  so  closely  related  to  the  other  that  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  were  our  finances  to 
decrease  to  any  considerable  extent  an  unprece- 
dented disaster  would  befall  the  bhnd  community. 

Readers  of  our  reports  and  our  constant  appeals 
for  financial  assistance  know  something  of  the 
formidable  difficulties  of  the  past  few  years.  But 
are  they  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only 
through  their  generous  and  continuous  support 
that  such  difficulties  have  been  met  and  overcome  ? 

It  is,  therefore,  on  them  and  all  who  have  come 
to  understand  blindness  with  sympathy  and  true 
feeling,  that  we  mainly  rely  in  our  labours  for 
the  blind  of  this  country ; and  that  reliance,  never 
disappointed,  is  the  foundation  of  our  confidence 
in  the  future.  To  them,  and  to  everyone  who 
has  in  any  way  helped  our  work  during  the  past 
year,  we  offer  our  profoundest  thanks,  coupled 
with  the  hope  that  their  approval  of  our  policy 
will  be  demonstrated  in  an  ever-increasing 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 


NATIONAL  AND  LOCAL  WORK 

The  extension  of  the  Institute’s  national  work 
on  the  lines  indicated  above  has  marched  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Institute’s  interest  in  strictly  local 
work.  We  have  always  considered  that  the  term 
“ local  work  ” is  comprised  in  the  term  “ national 
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work and  to  have  neglected  local  work,  or  to 

have  passed  it  bv,  would  have  been  out  of  harmony 

with  the  principles  of  progress  and  construction. 
To  quote  from  a recent  article  on  the  sub)ec  . 
“ If  national  work  is  antagonistic  to  local  work, 
national  work  belies  its  qualification  ; in  so  tar 
as  friction  exists  between  a national  and  a loca 
body,  by  so  much  is  the  scope  of  that  national 
body’s  work  incomplete.” 


For  some  years  working  arrangements  (sec 
page  13)  have  been  in  force  with  many  local 
agencies  by  which  money  collected  in  those  areas 
is  allocated  for  local  and  national  work  on  a pre- 
arranged basis.  The  number  of  such  arrange- 
ments has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  in  1920, 
the  movement  culminated  in  the  initiation  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund,  a conibined  appeal  for  the 
leading  metropolitan  societies,  institutions  and 
associations  for  the  blind  (see  page  14). 


These  developments  mark  the  establishment  of 
a policy  based  on  a clear  understanding  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a national  body,  a 
simple  policy  dictated  by  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  blind  throughout  the  country  are  in 
need  of  assistance  of  every  kind,  and  that  in  their 
interest  the  distinctions  “ national  ” and  “ local  ” 
should  indicate  relationship,  not  rivalry. 


But,  notwithstanding  our  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion, there  still  remained  a considerable  amount  of 
overlapping  in  effort  and  misunderstanding  in 
intent  between  national  and  local  bodies.  A 
scheme  for  the  decentralisation  of  collections, 
known  as  Dr.  Evans’  scheme,  had  been  considered 
by  us  in  1924,  but  rejected  owing  to  its  inability, 
in  our  opinion,  to  provide  a workable  solution 
of  a most  difficult  problem.  We  were  only  too 
eager,  however,  to  negotiate  further  on  the 
subject,  and  expressed  our  desire  to  give  most 
careful  and  sympathetic  consideration  to  any 
scheme  which  would  preserve  the  autonomy, 
financial  and  administrative,  of  all  national  and 
local  agencies.  Eventually,  after  further  nego- 
tiations, a Memorandum,  embodying  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Mr.  G.  FI.  Roberts,  Chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans 
and  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer,  our  Vice-Chairman, 
with  the  full  approval  of  the  entire  Advisory- 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  was 
submitted  to  us.  This  Memorandum,  after  dis- 
cussion and  slight  verbal  alteration,  received  our 
unanimous  approval,  and  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer 
was  accorded  a very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  so  ably  conducted 
negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  Institute. 


The  substance  of  the  adopted  scheme  i;  as 
follows  ; — 


The  ngrocment  begins  by  drawing  attent.on  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  promote  a better 
under  landing  between  those  voluntary  agences  con- 
r.«ing  local  and  those  conducting  national  services  for 
the  blind  and  goes  on  to  declare  that  the  e.xisting  eo  lec- 
;!ng  machinery  of  the  National  Institute  is  to  be  utilised 
in  the  interests  of  all  agencies  for  the  blind. 

In  order  that  a proper  understanding  as  to  the  needs 
and  importance  of  both  national  and  local  services  may 
be  fostered,  the  agreement  states  that  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  is  to  be  reconstituted  on  a more 
representative  basis.  Accordingly  the  19  existing  niem- 
bers  of  the  Council  are  to  appoint  17  additional  rnembers 
representing  local  voluntary  agencies  for  the  blind  and 
local  authorities  concerned  m the  administration  of  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  thus  bringing  the  Council  up  to  the 
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As  soon  as  the  new  Council  is  constituted,  negotiations 
are  at  once  to  be  opened  with  local  voluntary  agencies 
with  a view  to  framing  collecting  agreements.  Whenever 
possible  the  local  voluntary  agencies  arc  to  be  encouraged 
to  take  over  and  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  w-hole 
of  the  collecting  machinery  in  respective  areas.  In  cither 
case,  however,  whether  the  National  Institute  or  the  local 
agency  collects,  the  proceeds  will  be  allocated  in  such 
proportions  as  may  be  jointly  agreed  upon  lor  local  and 
national  services  respectively.  Any  disputes  that  m.i) 
arise  will  be  settled  by  arbitration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 


The  following  extract  from  an  article  on  the 
subject  appearing  in  a recent  issue  of  the 
“Beacon”  is  sufficient  commentary  on  this 
matter  : — 

“ Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  policy 
of  the  Institute  is  the  direct  and  natural  outcome 
of  its  past  policy,  namely^  the  desire  to  benefit  to 
the  greatest  extent  the  whole  of  the  blind  com- 
munity. Those  responsible  for  that  policy  have 
long  been  aware  that  the  only  means  by  which  it 
could  be  made  thoroughly  practicable  was  the 
establishment  of  an  amicable  arrangement  be- 
tween the  three  parties  concerned  : the  National 
Institute,  the  local  voluntary  agencies,  and  the 
local  authorities  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  Such  an  arrangement 
has  now  been  made.  2\s  yet  it  exists  only  in 
theory,  but  in  practice  we  feel  sure  that  it  cannot 
fail  to  dissolve  many  petty  jealousies  which  have 
disfigured  work  for  the  blind  in  the  past,  and  to 
construct  in  the  room  of  such  unhappy  disputes 
a progressive  force  which  may  lead  the  blind 
world  to  new  fields  of  endeavour  and  greater 
glories  of  conquest.” 


In  the  following  sections  of  our  report  we  have 
intentionally  refrained  from  entering  into  full  par- 
ticulars of  the  work  of  each  department.  These 
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are  given  in  separate  supplements,  each  being 
devoted  to  a special  phase  of  our  activities.  We 
trust  that  this  arrangement  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  our  readers,  and  that  they  will  turn 
from  the  details  given  below  of  each  department’s 
work  during  the  past  year  to  the  full,  illustrated 
account  of  that  work  to  which  page  reference  in 
each  case  is  made. 


BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

(sec  page  27) 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we  are 
able  to  report  that  the  production  and  dissemina- 
tion amongst  the  blind  of  embossed  books  and 
periodicals  has  been  exceptional  during  the  period 
under  review.  Regular  readers  of  our  reports 
will  be  aware  of  the  importance  we  attach  to 
Braille  and  Moon  production.  We  have  always 
considered  the  provision  of  embossed  literature 
as  the  mainspring  of  progress  in  the  blind  world, 
and  during  the  past  year  we  have  devoted  much 
care  and  attention  to  the  perfection  of  apparatus, 
to  increased  production,  to  the  reduction  of 
prices,  and  to  the  general  availability  of  Braille 
and  Moon  books,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  British  Empire. 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  books 
and  periodicals  in  Braille  and  Moon  types  pub- 
lished during  the  period  under  review,  side  by 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  with  the 
corresponding  figures  of  1924-25  : — 


Braille  Publications. 

1924-25  1925-26 

Bound  volumes  ...  ...  ...  ...  7,028  13,861 

Book  pamphlets,  instruction  cards  and 

alphabets 17,092  10,394 

Magazines  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  136,485  145,210 

Newspapers  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  109,364  110,487 


Braille  Book  Plates  produced. 

Literature,  including  magazines  and  news- 
papers ...  19,856  24,261 


Moon  Publications. 

Bound  volumes  ...  ...  ...  ...  3,829  4,698 

Book  pamphlets,  magazines  and  news- 
papers, alphabets,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  42,174  51,880 


Moon  Book  Plates  produced. 

Literature,  including  magazines  and  news- 
papers   3.790  5,327 


Since  1915,  the  total  number  of  Braille  books, 
periodicals,  music,  etc.,  and  Moon  books  and 
periodicals,  etc.,  published,  including  the  above 
figures  and  the  music  production  figures  (see 
page  12)  amounts  to  2,807,944. 


The  main  feature  of  interest  in  the  above  tables 
is  the  very  large  increase  in  the  Braille  bound 
volumes  produced.  During  several  years  pas', 
our  production  of  stereotyped  plates  has  been 
fairly  steady,  but  lack  of  funds  has  prohibited  us 
from  printing  from  these  plates,  and,  still  more, 
fr(rm  binding  and  issuing  the  volumes.  During 
the  year  1924-25,  however,  as  noted  in  our  last 
report,  we  were  able,  by  slightly  increasing  the 
annual  expenditure  on  Braille  literature,  to  extend 
our  output  of  completed  books  very  considerably, 
so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  now  under 
review  we  were  practically  working  to  full 
capacity  in  the  stereotyping  and  the  printing 
departments.  The  binding  problem  remained  to 
be  solved,  and  it  has  only  been  by  the  extension 
of  this  department  at  additional  cost  that  we  have 
been  able  this  year  to  produce  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  bound  volumes  produced  during  the 
preceding  year.  By  maintaining  the  present 
productive  capacity  of  the  stereot5’ping,  printing 
and  binding  departments,  at  an  approximate 
annual  cost  to  the  Institute  of  £10,000,  we  hope 
to  keep  to  the  standard  of  this  year’s  production, 
and  over  a hundred  new  works,  specially  selected 
by  our  Publications  Committee,  are  now  in  course 
of  preparation.  A list  of  some  of  the  books 
recently  published  and  to  be  issued  forthwith  is 
given  on  page  30  and  illustrates  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  our  catalogue. 

During  the  year  the  following  books,  pieces  of 


music  and  apparatus  to  the  value  of : — 

Braille  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £1,180 

Moon  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £858 

were  supplied  free  of  all  cost  to  libraries  for  the 
blind  for  free  circulation  amongst  their  readers  : — 

Braille  volumes  ...  ...  ...  ...  1590 

Braille  pamphlets  ...  ...  ...  ...  16 

Braille  magazines  and  ncwspap.TS  ...  ...  524 

Braille  Music  volumes  ...  ...  ...  ...  28 

Braille  Music  pamphlets  ...  ...  ...  2174 

Moon  volumes  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1402 

Moon  pamphlets  ...  ...  ...  ...  122 

Moon  magazines  and  newspapers  ...  ...  72 


Since  1918-19  the  total  number  of  volumes, 
pieces  of  music,  magazines,  etc.,  presented  to  free 
circulating  libraries  for  the  blind  amounts  to 
58,689. 

To  the  above  figures  we  wish  to  draw  particular 
attention  as  they  illustrate  our  constant  wish  to 
bring  Braille  literature  within  the  reach  of  every 
blind  person.  We  know  that  there  arc  many 
blind  people  who  do  not  read  Braille,  but  we 
believe  xhe  reason  for  this  is  not  so  much  the 
diflicultv  of  learning  Braille  as  the  ditficulty  of 
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procuring  Braille  books.  Consequently,  we  con- 
sider it  imperative  to  circulate  amongst  the  blind 
through  libraries  as  many  free  copies  of  as  many 
publications  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  reduce  the  selling  price  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  those  who  wish  to  purchase  books  for  them- 
selves. The  figures  quoted  show  what  we  have 
achieved  in  the  one  direction ; in  the  other 
direction,  no  better  illustration  can  be  afforded 
of  what  we  are  accomplishing  than  the  following 
table  : — 

Braille  and  Moon  Books  and  Pamphlets. 

Residents  in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the 
British  Empire  are  allowed  a reduction  of  two-thirds  of 
the  catalogue  (cost)  price. 

Residents  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  charged 
catalogue  price  (cost  price  only). 

Braille  Music. 

Residents  throughout  the  British  Empire  are  allowed 
a reduction  of  three-quarters  of  the  catalogue  (cost)  price. 

Residents  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  charged 
catalogue  price  (cost  price  only). 

N.B. — All  catalogue  prices  have  been  revised  so  as  to 
be  exactly  divisible  by  the  discount  allowed. 

Readers  of  our  last  report  will  note  from  the 
above  that  the  discounts  allowed  to  purchasers 
in  the  British  Isles  have  now  been  extended  to 
every  part  of  the  British  Empire.  This  we  regard 
as  a big  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  Imperial 
principle  is  a principle  of  brotherhood,  and 
brotherhood  should  be  the  keynote  to  all  work 
for  the  blind.  To  further  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion amongst  the  blind  themselves  and  amongst 
those  interested  in  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  our  most  earnest  desire. 

Concessions  such  as  those  mentioned  above 
naturally  entail  heavy  cost  to  the  Institute  each 
year.  Last  year  their  total  value  together  with 
free  gifts  of  books  and  apparatus  to  individuals 
(but  not  including  gifts  to  circulating  libraries 
rnentioned  above),  amounted  to  £5,233  ; while 
since  1918  similar  concessions  have  now  amounted 

in  value  to  £30,610. 

The  Institute  publishes  nine  periodicals  in 
Braille  or  Moon,  including  two  newspapers,  all 
of  which  are  prepared,  edited,  stereotyped  and 
printed  at  the  Institute.  These  are  fully  described 
on  pages  32 — 34.  The  Institute  also  prints  and 
publishes  the  majority  of  the  remaining  Braille 
periodicals  produced  in  the  country,  so  that  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Institute  is  responsible  for 
the  embossed  Press  of  England  and  Wales. 

Developments  in  our  periodicals  during  the 
past  year  include  the  successful  re-issue  of  the 
“Massage  Journal”  (see  page  33),  the  intro- 
duction of  a new  and  much  appreciated  method 


of  editing  the  “ Braille  Mail  ” by  grouping  the 
news  under  suitable  headings,  the  issue  of  a 
supplement  to  “ Channels  of  Blessing  ” devoted 
to  Helps  to  Sunday  School  Teachers,  the  initiation 
of  an  American  supplement  to  the  “ Moon  News- 
paper ” in  response  to  a big  demand,  the  issue  of 
a series  of  outline  maps  as  a supplement  to  the 
“ School  Magazine,”  and  the  preparation  and 
inclusion  as  a supplement  in  all  our  monthly 
periodicals  of  a complete  detailed  list  of  all  new 
Braille  and  Moon  literary  and  music  publica- 
tions, and  of  additions  to  our  Students’  and 
Massage  Libraries  and  to  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind. 

This  latter  innovation  we  believe  to  be  of  great 
value,  as  it  relieves  to  a large  extent  the  depen- 
dence of  the  blind  on  ink-print  catalogues. 
Again,  with  this  object  in  view,  we  have  issued 
during  the  year  sectional  catalogues  in  Braille  of 
all  our  music  publications  (see  page  12),  and  com- 
plete catalogues  in  Braille  of  the  Students’  and 
Massage  Libraries.  A complete  catalogue  in 
Moon  type  of  all  our  Moon  publications  is  in 
course  of  preparation. 

An  interesting  item  amongst  the  year’s  periodi- 
cal publications  is  the  Braille  edition  of  the 
Quarterly  Syllabus  of  Lectures  and  Transmissions 
to  Schools  issued  by  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company.  On  each  occasion,  the  issue  has  not 
been  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and,  in  view  of 
this,  the  question  is  now  being  considered  of 
issuing  a Braille  edition  of  the  weekly  wireless 
programme  as  well.  The  difficulties  are  many, 
but  we  hope  that,  in  the  interests  of  the  rapidly- 
increasing  number  of  blind  people  who  have 
their  own  wireless  sets,  they  will  be  successfully 
surmounted. 

Another  subject  which  has  been  receiving  our 
careful  consideration  is  the  preparation  and 
standardisation  of  a Braille  equivalent  to  phonetic 
symbols.  This  is  almost  a necessity  to  those 
studying  languages,  and  it  is  hoped  that  during 
the  present  year  such  a system  will  be  evolved 
and  published. 

Moon  production  during  the  yem  has  been 
steadily  maintained.  The  number  of  pages  of 
Moon  type  set  during  the  period  under  review 
shows  an  increase  on  last  year’s  production  of 
40  per  cent.  The  book  produedon  has  been 
Increased  by  22  per  cent. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Moon  Society  in 
1847  to  the  31st  March,  1926,  176,951  bookplates 
have  been  prepared,  and  388,112  volumes  and 
pamphlets  have  been  produced  by  the  Society. 
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The  circulation  of  the  “ Moon  Magazine  ” is 
steadily  increasing,  and  we  hope  that  the  issue  of 
the  American  supplement  to  the  “ Moon  News- 
paper ” will  bring  about  a similar  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  that  periodical. 

Steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  replace- 
ment of  plates  of  those  portions  of  the  Bible 
which  are  worn  out. 

In  response  to  requests  from  readers  who  are 
only  able  to  read  the  larger  or  Giant  Moon  type, 
several  additional  chapters  of  St.  John’s  Gospel 
and  a few  pieces  from  standard  works  have  been 
published.  As  no  new  publications  had  been 
issued  in  this  type  for  twenty  years,  and  the  old 
process  by  which  the  plates  were  made  having 
become  obsolete,  it  was  necessary  to  design  and 
purchase  a small  fount  of  type  at  considerable 
cost  to  enable  this  work  to  be  done. 

Owing  to  the  installation  of  up-to-date 
machinery  and  the  perfecting  of  Moon  production 
it  has  now  been  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  price 
of  the  average-size  volume  by  25  per  cent.,  viz., 
from  1 6s.  to  12s.,  and  from  the  ist  April,  1926, 
all  prices  in  the  Moon  catalogue  have  been 
reduced  accordingly. 

This  is  the  first  reduction  of  prices  since  April, 
1920,  and  efforts  will  continue  to  be  made  to 
produce  Moon  literature  at  the  minimum  cost. 
To  enable  us  to  do  this,  much  depends  on  the 
support  our  efforts  receive  from  libraries  for 
the  blind  (which  cater  for  the  needs  of  Moon 
readers  throughout  the  world)  particularly  in 
connection  with  new  Moon  literature  for  which 
there  is  an  undoubted  demand. 

The  response  which  we  received  during  the 
year  to  the  scheme  of  producing  six  works  in 
limited  editions  was  very  encouraging.  Due 
publicity  was  given  several  months  before  going 
to  press,  so  that  everyone  who  desired  could 
place  orders  with  us  ; no  further  copies  were 
available  after  the  type  had  been  distributed.  A 
second  set  of  six  works  is  now  being  prepared. 

Before  closing  this  account  of  the  year’s  work 
in  our  Publishing  Department,  we  have  to  record 
a happy  little  event.  On  December  2nd,  1925,  a 
lunch  was  held  at  the  Institute  in  celebration  of 
the  completion  of  the  fifty  years’  devoted  service 
to  the  Institute  of  Mr.  John  Andrew  Ford,  at 
which  Captain  Towse,  on  our  behalf,  presented 
Mr.  Ford  with  a chiming  clock.  Captain  Towse, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  assembled  staff, 
said  that  they  met  that  afternoon  in  order  to  do 
honour  to  one  whom  they  all  held  in  esteem. 


respect  and  affection.  When  the  present  building 
was  opened  by  the  King  and  Queen  in  1914,  Mr. 
Ford  had  the  honour  of  talking  and  of  shaking 
hands  with  their  Majesties.  In  memory  of  that 
occasion.  His  Majesty  had  commanded  that  a 
letter  of  congratulation  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Ford.  The  letter  was  thereupon  handed  to  him, 
and  afterwards  read  aloud  by  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer. 

Mr.  Ford  has  since  retired  on  a pension,  and 
carries  with  him  our  and  his  colleagues’  most 
hearty  wishes  for  a long  and  happy  life. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY  AND  MANU- 
SCRIPT DEPARTMENT 

The  unique  function  of  the  Manuscript 
Department  is  fuUy  explained  in  a later  section  of 
this  report,  and  we  would  particularly  draw 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  interesting 
subject  (see  page  28). 

The  production  of  special  books  for  students 
has  continued  steadily  throughout  the  year,  740 
new  volumes  having  been  added  to  the  catalogue. 
Although  this  figure  nearly  equals  last  year’s 
production  it  is  not  as  large  as  we  had  hoped,  as 
we  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  th.- 
number  of  volunteers  who  have  had  to  give  up 
Braille  owing  to  ill-health.  The  loss  of  our  two 
most  expert  BraiUists  has  alone  caused  a deficit 
of  30  volumes.  With  this  year’s  additions,  the 
total  number  of  books  in  the  Students’  Library 
now  amounts  to  about  4,000  and  the  estimated 
value  of  these  is  over  £10,000.  As  explained 
later,  the  training  of  volunteers  is  mainly  under- 
taken by  volunteer  instructors  who  have  been 
especially  busy  during  the  last  few  months  ; it  is 
accordingly  hoped  that  our  staff  of  volunteer 
writers  will  be  considerably  augmented  during 
the  current  year. 

During  the  year  117  candidates  have  entered 
for  examination  in  Braille  ; 44  have  obtained  the 
Certificate  of  Proficiency  required  before  the 
preparation  of  a Braille  book  is  undertaken. 

It  should  be  extremely  gratifying  to  all  our 
voluntary  Braille  writers  to  know  that  the  fruits 
of  their  labours  are  becoming  more  and  more 
useful  to  blind  students.  The  existence  of  the 
Students’  Library  is  now  widely  known,  and 
demands  are  steadily  increasing.  It  is  unfortunate, 
however,  that  our  existing  facilities  prohibit  us 
from  extending  this  vital  service  to  the  British 
Colonies  and  Dependencies,  as  we  frequently 
receive  applications  to  use  the  Students’  Library 
from  many  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Selected  titles  from  the  books  produced  this 
year  are  given  on  page  29. 
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The  recent  revision  of  legislation  relative  to 
real  property,  insurance  and  other  matters  has 
kept  the  Departmeht  very  busy  in  bringing  legal 
text  books  up-to-date.  It  should  be  noted  that 
we  always  replace  obsolete  books  by  the  latest 
authorities  on  any  subject. 

Extracts  from  letters  showing  how  highly  the 
Students’  Library  is  appreciated  are  given  on 
page  29. 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  books,  this 
Department  renders  the  following  valuable 
services  : the  transcription  into  Braille  of  examina- 
tion papers  for  blind  students  ; the  transcription 
from  and  into  Braille  of  letters  to  and  by  blind 
people  ; and  the  embossing  of  Christmas  cards 
with  greetings,  etc.  (over  800  cards  were  pro- 
duced last  Christmas  in  comparison  with  500  the 
year  before).  Services  such  as  these  are  of  great 
value  in  that  they  tend  to  remove  the  barriers 
between  sighted  and  sightless,  and  to  open  to  the 
blind  new  spheres  of  general  interest. 


to  half-a-crown  has  placed  it  within  thepurchasing 
power  of  all.  A Students’  Manual  of  Braille 
Music  in  the  form  of  graduated  lessons  and 
exercises — to  form  an  introduction  to,  and  a 
companion  volume  of,  the  “ Key  ” — has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Edward  Watson,  the  author  of 
the  original  text-book  published  in  1901.  This 
book  is  now  in  the  press  ; so  that,  with  these  two 
works  available,  the  exposition  of  revised  Braille 
music  will  be  complete.  The  letterpress  edition 
is  intended  for  sighted  teachers,  and  the  working 
out  of  the  e.xamples  (not  found  possible  in  the 
“ Key  ”)  is  a special  feature. 

A fourth  book  of  Christmas  carols  is  being 
issued  this  year,  composed  entirely  (as  in  the 
first  two  years)  by  blind  poets  and  musicians. 
The  third  book  with  music  by  eminent  sighted 
composers  made  a deep  impression,  and  was  a 
valuable  endorsement  of  our  Carol  Appeal  bv 
distinguished  musicians,  all  personally  acquainted 
with  and  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  Institute’s 
work. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

(see  p.nge  35) 

The  activities  of  this  Department  include  the 
pub  ication  of  Braille  music  and  musical  text 
books  ; the  general  welfare  of  blind  musicians  • 
the  organisation  of  recitals  and  lectures  ; and  an 
Employment  Bureau  for  blind  piano  tuners. 

compared 

with  that  of  the  previous  year,  was  as  follovvs 

•Music  plates  embossed  ^2^042 

-Music  volumes,  collections  of  pieces  ' 
and  text-books  published  ...  i oqo  i nn/t 

-Music  pamphlets  (the  Braille  equiva” 

lent  of  sheet  music)  published  ...  8,412  13  015 

Our  catalogue  of  Braille  music  now  includes 
over  3,000  separate  works  of  all  kinds  GrS 
«re  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  pieces,  and  in  this 
connection  invaluable  assistance  is  e ven  hv  rh! 
Music  Consultative  Committee  (sL^page  4). 

Sectional  catalogues  in  Braille,  giving  a com- 

dance-music  and  theorv  j 

loose-leaf  system,  admit  ^pansion.^^TheT  hate 
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- ..J  .wv  ruui  v-.rrui  DOOKS  can  be  supplied 
tree  (in  quantities  sufficient  to  equip  Church 
choirs  or  Carol  parties)  to  those  willing  to  organise 
Carol  efforts  in  aid  of  the  Institute. 

The  1925  Presidency  of  the  London  Society 

Mr^xPn-'^'  distinguished  blind  composer, 

Mr.  William  Wolstenholme,  Mus.  Bac.  (Oxon  ) 

worM  'he  musical’ 

orld,  as  this  honour  is  only  extended  to  musi- 
cians of  the  highest  rank  and  ability.  An  in- 
creasing  number  of  Church  organistships  are 

anrTf  ^y  blind  musicians,  and  their  skill 

and  success  in  these  posts  is  very  gratifying. 

The  greater  Academies  of  Music  and  ex- 

touch^wirh'^th,^  constantly  getting  into  closer 

ouch  with  the  Institute,  fully  recognising  the 
unique  nature  and  value  of  the  work  in  which  it 
specialises  on  behalf  of  blind  music  students. 

to  Ihc  “ So^"  drawn 

ofBritishffi  nH  r ^"^“""^Edition  of  the  Works 
voice  (for  piano,  organ  and 

syllabuses  of  nf  found  on  the 

the  IhtT  of  e ' ^.""demies  of  Music  and  on 

Day  "-which  hi  111  TT  Widsiimmer 
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Tn  connection  with  our  Organ  Recital  Scheme, 
47  recitals  and  lectures  were  given  during  the 
vear,  9 of  these  being  outside  the  London  area. 

Blind  organists  and  vocalists  took  part  in  the 
recitals,  and  the  programmes  (which  included  a 
large  number  of  pieces  by  blind  composers)  have 
substantially  helped  to  make  blind  musicians  and 
their  work  more  widely  known. 

During  the  winter  season,  concerts  are  given 
monthly  at  the  National  Institute.  The  primary 
objects  of  these  is  to  provide  musical  recreation 
for  the  members  of  the  staff,  but  they  also  serve 
the  useful  purpose  of  bringing  forward  blind 
artistes. 

A free  Organ  Recital  is  given  at  the  Institute 
on  every  first  Wednesday  in  each  month  at  3 
o’clock.  Each  vear,  some  of  these  recitals  in- 
clude pieces  set  for  the  Fellowship  Examination 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  ; these  proved 
verv  useful  to  blind  students  as  the  organ  at  the 
Institute  is  a replica  of  that  at  the  Royal  College. 

There  are  now  136  tuners  on  the  Institute’s 
register,  and  orders  for  private  tunings  are  sent 
to  tuners  in  the  London  area.  The  Institute’s 
Tuning  Board  consists  of  five  members,  three  of 
these  being  blind  tuners  of  many  years’  experience, 
and  two  (sighted)  representatives  of  well-known 
London  pianoforte  firms.  This  Board  arranged 
tests  for  blind  tuners  seeking  posts  in  factories 
and  showrooms  and  for  those  asking  for  regis- 
tration as  home  workers  under  the  Home 
Workers’  Scheme.  The  Board  has  also  done 
much  useful  work  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

DEVICES,  APPARATUS,  MODELS 

Very  careful  consideration  has  been  given 
during  the  past  year  to  improving  existing 
apparatus  and  appliances  provided  for  the  blind, 
especially  so  in  respect  of  the  new  model 
Stainsbv- Wayne  Braille  Writer,  which  is  now 
practically  “ fool-proof.”  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  record  that  the  modifications  have  had  an 
excellent  effect  on  the  sales  of  this  machine,  which 
have  been  exceptional. 

Our  Technical  and  Research  Committee  meets 
every  month,  and  considers  suggestions  for  new 
appliances.  The  results  of  its  work  are  given 
on  pages  19,  39  and  40, 

The  policy  of  loaning  various  models  free  of 
charge  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year. 
The  demand  has  been  so  gratifving  that  it  has 


been  decided  to  augment  the  present  limited 
selection,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  variety  will  be 
considerably  extended,  steps  having  been  taken 
to  obtain  specimens  of  subjects  that  are  met  with 
in  everyday  life.  Owing,  however,  to  the  ditTi- 
culty  of  obtaining  accurate  models  made  to  scale, 
and  their  excessive  cost,  progress  must  naturally 
be  rather  slow. 


ASSIGNMENTS  AND  ALLOCATIONS 
TO  LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  policy  we  have  outlined  on  page  8 is  the 
natural  extension  of  the  policy  initiated  many 
years  ago  of  co-operating  with  local  societies  and 
institutions  for  the  blind.  Partly  under  agree- 
ments on  a percentage  basis  and  partly  in  antici- 
pation of  such  agreements,  the  following 
assignments  and  allocations,  amounting  to  the 
sum  of  £23,390  19s.  6d.  (apart  from  the  sum  of 
£16,018  4s.  9d.  distributed  to  the  metropolitan 
institutions,  societies  and  associations  through 
the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind)  were 
distributed  last  year  as  follows  : — 

Berkshire — 

Berkshire  County  Blind  Society 

Cornwall — 

Cornwall  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 

Devon — 

Devon  County  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

North  Devon  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 
Blind 

South  Devon  and  Cornwall  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Plymouth 

West  of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

Exeter 

Durham — 

Darlington  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Royal 
Institute  for  the  Blind  £1,300  0 0 
Less  Donations  paid  direct 

to  the  Society  ...  301  13  2 


Glamorganshire — 

Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind  ...  ...  2,750  0 0 


Gloucestershire — 

Bristol — Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women  ...  300  0 0 

Cheltenham  Workshops  for  the  Blind  ...  400  0 0 

Gloucestershire  County  Association  for  the 

Blind  ...  ...  ...  ■■■  ...  50  0 0 

Hampshire — 

Hampshire  Association  for  the  Care  of  the 

Blind  ...  ...  ...  ■■■  ■■■  100  0 0 

Portsmouth  Brotherhood  Social  Club  for  the 

Blind  400  0 0 

Southampton  .Association  for  the  Blind  ...  337  10  0 


Herefordshire — 

Herefordshire  .Association  for  the  Blind  ...  14  10  0 

Hertfordshire — 

Hertfordshire  .Association  for  the  Blind  ...  100  0 0 


f 8.  d. 
100  0 0 

125  0 0 
200  0 0 

350  0 0 
100  0 0 
700  0 0 
500  0 0 

189  9 7 

998  6 10 
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Huntingdonshire — 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Mayor  of  Huntingdon’s  Fund  for  the  Blind 

21  18 

2 

Kent — 

Kent  Association  for  the  Blind 

500 

0 

0 

Dover  Society  for  the  Blind 

20 

9 

6 

Lancashire — 

Barrow-in-Furness  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

227  19  10 

Liverpool — School  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 

Hardman  Street  ... 

500 

0 

0 

Liverpool — Workshops  and  Home  Teaching 

Society  for  the  Outdoor  Blind  ... 

3,750 

0 

0 

Lincolnshire — 

Kesteven  Society  for  the  Blind 

8 10 

2 

London — 

Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs 

100 

0 

0 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  ... 

10  10 

0 

East  Ham  Welfare  Association 

50 

0 

0 

Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners 

125 

0 

0 

Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 

1,000 

0 

0 

Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society 

15 

0 

0 

National  Union  of  the  Professional  and 

Industrial  Blind  ... 

10 

0 

0 

Monmouthshire — 

Newport  and  Monmouthshire  Blind  Aid 

Society 

680 

2 

7 

Norfolk — 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 

400 

0 

0 

Yarmouth  Welfare  Society  for  the  Blind  ... 

43  15 

9 

Northumberland — 

Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Home  Teaching 

Society 

300 

0 

0 

Newcastle — Royal  Victoria  School  for  the 

Blind 

350 

0 

0 

Newcastle — Workshops  for  the  Adult  Blind 

1,000 

0 

0 

Nottinghamshire — 

Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind  ... 

23  11 

2 

Somerset- 

Bath  Home  Teaching  Society 

283 

2 

0 

Bridgwater  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the 

Blind 

62 

5 

6 

Somerset  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

200 

0 

0 

Staffordshire- 

North  Staffordshire  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

7 

6 

3 

Staffordshire  Association  for  the  Blind  ... 

50 

0 

0 

Suffolk- 

East  Suffolk  Blind  Association 

37 

8 

11 

Surrey— 

Croydon  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind 

100 

0 

0 

Sussex— 

Brighton  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 

581 

8 

1 

East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind 

299 

1 11 

Warwickshire— 

Warwickshire  Association  for  the  Blind 

88  13 

8 

Wiltshire— 

Wiltshire  County  Association  for  the  Blind 

439 

4 

1 

Yorksbire — 

Barnsley  and  District  Association  (or  the 


^ 1 , 400  0 0 

Castleford  and  District  Voluntary  Workers’ 

Committee  ...  ...  ...  ...  _ 5 0 0 

Doncaster  and  District  Home  Teaching 

Society  for  the  Blind  278  0 0 

Halifax  Society  for  the  Blind  HQ  0 9 

Keighley  Institution  for  the  Blind 238  14  9 

Leeds  United  Institute  for  the  Blind  ...  3,339  Q 0 

Esperanto— 

Ligilo  (Esperanto  Magazine  for  the  Blind)  20  0 0 


£23,390  19  6 


GREATER  LONDON  FUND  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

(see  page  41) 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  policy  of 
supporting  the  work  carried  on  by  the  various 
workshops,  societies  and  institutions  which  cater 
for  the  needs  of  the  7,500  civilian  blind  people  in 
the  metropolitan  area  has  been  continued.  The 
names  of  these  societies  and  the  amounts  allo- 
cated to  them  last  year  will  be  found  in  the  detailed 
financial  statement  on  page  78.  As  the  Greater 
London  Fund  operates  over  the  whole  area 
within  a radius  of  twenty  miles  from  Charing 
Cross,  it  covers  not  only  the  City  and  Adminis- 
trative County  of  London,  but  also  the  county  of 
Middlesex  and  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Essex  and 
Herts.  The  Associations  for  the  Blind  in  these 
counties  exercise  very  important  functions  on 
behalf  of  the  local  blind,  many  of  whom  are  aged 
or  unemployable,  and  we  are  particularly  glad 
that  we  are  able  to  help  them  in  their  work. 

We  would  Like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
many  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Fund  to  the 
fact  that  in  its  organisation  and  management  the 
employment  of  the  blind  is  one  of  the  essential 
features.  Forty-two  blind  organisers  and  collec- 
tors are  engaged  in  the  work  with  excellent  results, 
and  the  Fund  also  utilises  the  services  of  a dozen 
blind  artistes  who  have  been  formed  into  a 
concert  party,  and  who  successfully  demonstrate 
to  the  thousands  who  hear  them  that  their  training 
has  been  a sound  financial  and  artistic  investment. 

The  social  activides  of  the  Fund  have  been  con- 
siderably extended.  No  less  than  forty-five  Circles 
of  Helpers  of  the  Blind  have  now  been  esta- 
blished, and  the  Helpers  of  the  Blind,  the 
Theatrical  and  Ladies’  Committees  and  the  Printing 
and  Kindred  Trades  Blind  Aid  Committee  have 
tendered  exceptionally  valuable  assistance  during 
the  year.  It  has  been  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
banks,  the  finance  houses,  the  leading  commercial 
firms,  the  exchanges  and  markets  continue  the  sup- 
port they  have  previously  given.  A special  tribute 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  thousands  of  workers 
in  the  factories  and  workshops  of  Greater  London 
who,  in  a time  of  stress  and  anxiety  for  themselves, 
have  continued  to  help  their  blind  fellow-citizens. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  comparative  state- 
ment given  on  page  44  that  during  the  past  year 
the  receipts  have  increased  by  £7,394  and  that  the 
cost  of  money-raising  has  fallen  by  i|  per  cent. 
The  percentage  has,  in  reality,  decreased  by  zj  per 
cent,  as  the  figures  include  the  sum  of  £1,500  for 
advance  expenditure  for  a particular  effort  which 
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will  only  mature  in  1926-27.  The  increase  in 
receipts  was  chiefly  due  to  Geranium  Day,  which 
was  held  under  perfect  weather  conditions  and 
produced  £2,^00  more  than  in  the  previous  year, 
and  to  a very  generous  donation  of  £1,000  from 
Mr.  Bernhard  Baron  in  commemoration  of  his 
75  th  birthday.  It  should  be  noted  that  included 
in  the  expenditure  is  the  sum  of  £12,(14%  paid  in 
salaries,  wages,  etc.,  to  blind  employees  of  the 
Fund,  thus  making  the  total  sum  paid  for  services 
to  the  blind  amount  to  £42,666  out  of  a total  of 
£53,663  collected. 

BLIND  BABIES’  HOMES 

(see  page  45) 

The  Institute  has  established  and  maintains 
three  Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies  : one 
at  Chorley  Wood,  Herts.,  one  at  Birkdale,  South- 
port,  Lancs.,  and  the  third  at  Leamington  Spa, 
Warwickshire.  We  have  always  regarded  the 
care  and  training  of  babies  blind  from  birth  as  a 
work  of  vital  importance  for  the  future  of  the 
blind  community.  The  great  difficulty  encoun- 
tered with  blind  children  is  not  the  actual  handicap 
of  blindness,  but  the  neglect  or  improper  training 
which  has  permitted  blindness  to  numb  their 
remaining  faculties.  Like  all  afflictions,  blindness 
to  be  conquered  must  be  tackled  before  it  has 
gripped,  as  it  were,  the  mentality.  The  first  five 
years  of  life  are,  perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  character,  the  most  influential  years  in  a 
person’s  existence ; and,  apart  from  the  blind,  it  is 
highly  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race  that  the  utmost  care  should  be  exercised 
during  that  period  by  those  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  infant  mind.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  early  training  is  doubled  in  the  case  of 
the  blind ; for  not. only  is  the  training  necessarily 
more  difficult,  but  the  mind  of  a blind  baby  ex- 
pands more  slowly  than  that  of  a sighted  child, 
and  is  dependent  on  the  guidance  of  others  to  an 
infinitely  greater  extent  than  the  child  with  eye- 
sight who  can  correct  erroneous  first  impressions 
by  utilising  its  own  observation. 

How  the  blind  baby  is  cared  for,  how  its  mind 
blossoms  from  darkness  into  light,  how  know- 
ledge is  instilled,  how  normality  is  acquired — 
these  matters  are  fully  described  in  the  general 
account  of  life  at  the  Sunshine  Homes  on  page  43. 

Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  our  work  in  this 
direction  has  progressed  most  satisfactorily  during 
the  period  under  review.  For  the  time  being,  the 
three  Homes  afford  sufficient  accommodation 
for  the  cases  brought  to  our  notice  ; but  we  believe 
that  there  are  many  existing  cases  for  which  ap- 
plication has  not  yet  been  made  to  us,  owing  to 


ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  Homes.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to  request  all  medical  authorities 
in  touch  with  such  cases  and  all  parents  of  blind 
babies  to  communicate  with  us  at  once,  as  our 
desire  is  that  not  a single  blind  baby  born  in  this 
country  should  fail  to  benefit  from  the  expert 
training  afforded  at  the  Homes.  If  the  number  of 
such  applications  is  greater  than  the  accommo- 
dation at  present  available,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  we  shall  make  every  endeavour  to 
open  further  Homes  should  the  number  of  cases 
necessitate  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  our 
work. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Homes 
are  for  the  reception  of  normal  blind  babies  and 
for  their  retention  until  they  reach  the  age  of  five 
years,  or,  if  further  training  is  desirable,  until  the 
children  reach  the  age  of  seven  years.  Non- 
vaccinated  children  and  those  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases  or  from  serious  mental  or 
physical  disability,  apart  from  blindness,  are  in- 
eligible. Space  is  provided  on  the  application 
forms,  which  can  be  had  on  request,  for  general 
and  medical  particulars. 

The  details  given  on  pages  45-48  of  the 
magnificent  results  of  the  “ Sunsliine  ” training, 
and  the  particulars  of  the  regime  productive  of 
such  results  will,  we  believe,  convince  everyone 
who  loves  a baby  that  here  is  a work  worthy  of  all 
support.  Yet  the  value  of  the  work  carried  on 
at  the  Sunshine  Homes  cannot,  in  this  early 
stage  of  their  existence,  be  correctly  estimated. 
It  is  in  the  future,  when  the  “ Sunshine  ” babies 
are  men  and  women,  earning  their  own  livings, 
and  taking  their  parts  fittingly  in  the  great  drama 
of  life,  that  the  true  value  of  the  work  will  be 
made  manifest.  The  men  and  women  who 
become  blind  in  adult  life  have  the  experience  of 
years  to  balance  their  judgment  when  darkness 
enfolds  them ; their  minds  are  the  minds  of 
people  with  sight.  But  blind  babies  have  other 
minds,  sightless  minds,  and  to  permit  them, 
untrained  and  ill-educated,  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  blind  population  of  this  country  is  to  leaven 
a progressive  community  with  ignorance  and 
abnormality.  Only  by  such  means  as  the  Sun- 
shine Homes  provide  can  they  be  brought  to 
the  level  of  the  blind  to-day,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  the  “ Sunshine  ” babies  will  not  only 
find  that  level,  but  as  “ Sunshine  ” men  and 
women  carry  a message  of  hope  in  higher 
achievement  to  the  blind  of  a future  generation. 

The  three  Homes  already  established  are 
situated  in  the  Northern,  Midland  and  Southern 
areas,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  we  endeavour  to 
place  in  them  Northern,  Midland  and  Southern 
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cases  rcspectivclv  ; in  accordance  with  this 
scheme,  there  have  been  several  transfers  from 
Home  to  Home  during  the  year. 

It  is  most  satistactory  to  us  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  health  conditions  at  the  Homes  are  ex- 
cellent. A babv  has  only  to  be  at  any  of  the 
Homes  for  a few  months  to  show  a marked 
improvement  in  general  health  ; a sickly  appear- 
ance invariablv  denotes  a new-comer  and  a 
“ Sunshine  ” baby  of  a year’s  standing  can  readily 
be  distinguished  by  the  roses  on  its  cheeks. 

Each  Home  has  its  separate  Medical  Staff,  and 
the  Homes  owe  much  to  the  indefatigable  efforts 
of  the  Local  Committees. 

Several  children  have  left  the  Homes  during 
the  vear  on  attaining  the  age  limit,  and  have 
entered  certified  schools  for  the  blind,  from 
which  good  reports  of  their  capabilities  have 
been  received. 


CHORLEY  WOOD  COLLEGE  FOR 
GIRLS  WITH  LITTLE  OR  NO  SIGHT 

(see  page  49) 

During  the  past  year  a very  thorough  and 
exhaustive  inspection  of  the  College  was  made  by 
H.M.  Inspectors  and  those  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  resulted  in  the  issue  of  a highly 
satisfactory  report  as  to  the  efficienev  of  the 
College,  and  we  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
College  has  been  included  in  the  Board’s  list  of 
Secondary  Schools  recognised  as  efficient. 

During  the  year  the  standard  of  results  achieved 
has  been  high.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  better 
health  of  the  pupils,  but  there  has  also  been  a 
general  improvement  in  that  normal  attitude 
towards  life  which  the  staff  aims  to  implant  and 
foster.  Each  term  seems  to  bring  new  happiness 
to  the  girls,  and  the  spirit  which  animates  them  is 
well  illustrated  by  their  keen  desire  to  emulate 
the  sighted  public  school  girl.  A recent  inno- 
vation has  been  the  formation  of  a Crafts  Guild 
through  which  the  girls  learn  cooking,  laundry 
work,  domestic  economy,  first  aid,  the  duties  of 
country  life,  etc.,  in  order  to  become  truly 
capable  “ handy  ” women. 

In  the  Spring  Term  an  interesting  and  original 
entertainment,  including  songs,  piano  solos 
recitations,  a playlet  with  music  and  a jazz-band 
was  arranged  with  great  success  entirely  bv  the 
I ’ all  had  their  separate  roles 


The  chief  scholastic  successes  to  record 
another  pupil  has  passed  Responsions, 
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looking  forward  to  entering  one  of  the  Univer- 
sities in  the  coming  .Autumn;  three  others  have 
passed  the  Intermediate  Grade  of  the  Associated 
Board  in  Pianoforte  ; and  three  pupils  have  made 
sufficient  progress  to  warrant  their  transfer  in  the 
immediate  future  to  the  Institute’s  School  of 
Massage  to  be  trained  as  masseuses. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  interested  in  higher  edu- 
cation will  give  wide  publicity  to  the  fact  that  this 
College  exists,  as  there  are  still  vacancies  for  extra 
pupils. 


MASSAGE  DEPARTMENT 

(.see  page  51) 

The  activities  of  this  Department  include  a 
School  of  Massage,  Medical  Gymnastics  and 
Medical  Electricity,  a Massage  Library  and  the 
Mass.tge  Department  proper,  incorporating  the 
special  Massage  After-Care  Section.  During  the 
past  year,  two  men  and  four  women  students 
presented  themselves  for  examination  in  the 
three  subjects  mentioned  above,  and  all  success- 
fully qualified  ; three  post-graduate  students, 
already  holding  the  Massage  certificate,  also 
qualified — one  in  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Aledical 
Electricity,  one  in  Medical  Gymnastics,  and 
one  in  iNIedical  Electricity. 

The  four  Gardner  Scholarships  founded  by 
Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind  were  all  awarded 
during  the  year. 

The  School,  which  is  the  one  training  centre 
for  blind  massage  students  in  Great  Britain,  is 
recognised  by  the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage 
and  Medical  Gymnastics  (the  highest  examining 
body  in  the  country)  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  Regular  reports  are  issued,  every 
six  months,  to  Local  Education  Authorities,  who 
contribute  tow'ards  the  expenses  of  blind  students’ 
training,  and  terminal  reports  are  sent  to  the  local 
blind  societies  operating  in  those  areas  from 
which  blind  students  are  sent  to  the  Institute  for 
massage  training. 

There  are,  at  present,  twelve  students  in 
training,  J.e.,  eight  men  and  four  women.  Care- 
ful attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of  students, 
and,  when  necessary,  medical  and  dental  treatment 
IS  provided. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  six  candidates  have 
been  accepted  for  the  summer  course,  and  there 
is  a considerable  waiting  list  of  candidates,  whose 
applications  are,  at  present,  being  considered 
\ (Xir  Education  Committee.  Great  care  is  niven 
to  the  selection  of  candidates,  both  in  respect  of 
education,  physique,  personal  appearance  and 
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future  prospects.  Steps  are  taken  to  ensure 
beforehand  that  support  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  medical  profession  in  the  candidate’s 
own  district,  and  that  there  is  a reasonable 
prospect  of  building  up  a private  cernnection. 

In  addition  to  the  Principal  of  the  School  and 
his  assistants,  who  are  all  blind,  the  training  in 
Medical  Electricity  is  in  charge  of  Dr.  Murray 
Levick,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  who  also 
has  a blind  assistant  working  under  him,  and  Mr. 
P.  Jenner  Verrall,  P.R.C.S.  (Eng.)  has  given  much 
of  his  valuable  time  to  delivering  a special  course 
of  lectures  to  blind  students  on  Modern 
Orthopaedics. 

The  Massage  Library  (see  page  5 3)  contains 
350  works,  comprising  725  volumes,  of  which 
24  works  (46  volumes)  have  been  added  during 
the  past  year.  For  the  first  time  since  its  in- 
ception, the  complete  catalogue  of  works  con- 
tained in  the  Library  was  recently  published  in 
Braille.  Details  of  the  “ Massage  Journal  ” are 
given  on  page  3 3 . 

The  settlement  and  after-care  of  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  continue  to  receive  careful  and 
expert  attention.  During  the  period  under 
review,  of  the  nine  students  who  passed  out  from 
the  Massage  School,  three  have  taken  up  hospital 
appointments  with  fixed  salaries,  and  the  re- 
mainder are  endeavouring  to  start  in  private 
practice.  Two  masseurs  have  been  provided 
with  full  massage  and  electrical  equipment  to 
start  in  private  clinics  of  their  own  ; a third 
masseur  has  been  helped  to  restart  his  clinic  in  a 
better  district,  and  two  more  have  received  partial 
equipment  to  help  them  to  carry  out  satisfactorily 
their  duties  in  hospital.  Six  have  been  helped 
with  partial  equipment  to  assist  them  in  connec- 
tion with  visiting  practices. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a blind  masseuse 
is  appointed  to  one  of  the  Institute’s  Sunshine 
Homes,  and  a blind  masseur  has  offered  his 
services  to  another  of  the  Institute’s  Homes. 

Arrangements  are  made  for  all  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  to  receive  expert  advice  from  the 
Massage  Department  in  relation  to  all  branches 
of  their  work,  after  passing  out  from  under  the 
Institute’s  care,  and  visits  of  inspection  are  paid 
to  those  clinics  equipped  by  the  Institute,  so  that 
the  arrangement  of  equipment  and  upkeep  of  the 
clinic  may  be  supervised. 

The  extracts  (given  on  page  53)  from  some  of 
the  many  letters  received  by  the  Department, 
testify  to  the  practical  benefit  afforded  by  this 
branch  of  the  Institute’s  work  both  during  and 
after  training. 


AFTER-CARE  DEPARTMENT 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  this  Depart- 
ment has  been  continued  with  pre-eminent 
success.  The  policy  we  adopted  some  time  ago, 
requiring  that  all  ordinary  relief  and  training 
cases  should  be  reported  to  local  agencies  for  the 
blind,  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  closer  co- 
operation between  the  Institute  and  the  said 
agencies  for  the  blind.  We  are  happy  to  be  able 
to  state  that  these  relationships  are  most  cordial 
and  intimate,  and  that  this  happy  spirit  of  co- 
operation is  becoming  more  and  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  blind  community. 

In  the  period  under  review,  the  number  of 
new  cases  dealt  with  was  495.  Gifts  to  the  value 
of  were  made,  but  this  last-named  figure 

does  not  include  the  special  Christmas  effort,  by 
which  we  were  enabled  to  provide  Christmas 
parcels  for  450  persons  in  London  alone,  apart 
from  those  distributed  through  the  Institute’s 
branches  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The 
number  of  people  supplied  with  dentures  and 
artificial  teeth  was  20.  Augmentation  to  blind 
workers’  wages  amounted  to  ,03,604  ; training 
fees  to  ,6314;  grants  for  higher  education  to 
£1,237;  the  sum  of  £5,820  was  expended  in 
relief  and  of  £1,012  through  the  Ex-Service 
Men’s  Fund  (see  below). 

During  the  year  it  has  been  necessary  to  con- 
duct a vast  amount  of  correspondence  associated 
more  particularly  with  relief  work.  In  additi  )n, 
we  are  required  by  a large  number  of  corres- 
pondents to  give  advice  and  guidance  on  all 
problems  associated  with  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  of  the  blind. 

Evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  reaches  us  from  a variety  of  sources  ; 
we  have  received  messages  of  appreciation  from 
individual  cases  and  from  local  and  county 
associations.  It  is  our  sincere  desire  to  do  every- 
thing that  is  possible  to  help  the  appropriate 
agencies  in  relieving  disrress  and  in  assisting  ail 
suitable  cases  to  acquire  higher  education,  and 
generallv  to  encourage  the  development  of 
facilities  calculated  to  increase  the  usefulness  and 
promote  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the 
blind  throughout  the  country. 

EX-SERVICE  MEN’S  FUND 

This  Fund  was  started  two  years  ago  under  the 
immediate  care  of  our  Chairman,  Captain  E.  B.  B. 
Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E.,  for  the  training  and  after- 
care of  men  who  are  blind  or  may  become  blind 
on  returning  to  civilian  life  after  discharge  from 
1 lis  Majesty’s  Forces,  and  blind  dependents  of 
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serving  and  cx-service  men.  The  cases  covered 
bv  thL  Fund  include  those  of  bhnd  ex-so  diers 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  ineligible  for 
Tsshtance  by  St.  Dunstan’s  and  have  no  pensions. 

This  Special  Fund  has  the  sympathy  and  the 

practical  Lancial  support  of 
Armv  Council  and  the  Air  Council,  and  consider- 
able financial  support  is  being  given  by  pinous 
units  of  all  branches  of  His  Majesty’s  Forces, 
including  the  Indian  Army. 

Appeals  for  assistance  to  this  Fund  were  again 
made  by  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Beatty 
and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Charles  Madden  to 
the  Navy  ; Field  Marshals  Lord  Allenby  and  Sir 
William  Robertson  to  the  Army;  and  Air- 
Marshals  Sir  John  Salmond  and  Sir  Hugh 
Trenchard  to  the  Air  Force.  In  response  several 
units  have  become  annual  subscribers. 


We  have  been  able  to  add  a considerable 
number  to  the  90  cases  helped  last  year,  several 
of  the  new  cases  being  blind  men  from  the 
Merchant  Service  to  whom  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  extend  the  Fund. 


We  are  now  in  touch  with  practically  all 
Regimental  Associations,  and  in  some  cases  we 
are  working  in  co-operation  with  them.  By  this 
means,  not  only  is  speedier  help  given,  but  over- 
lapping is  in  many  cases  avoided. 

Christmas  parcels  were  distributed  for  the  first 
time  this  year,  and  these  were  much  appreciated. 


Training  has  been  continued  satisfactorily,  and 
several  posts  and  means  of  employment  have 
been  found  for  those  who  have  completed 
training,  while  other  cases  have  been  assisted  in 
business. 


The  good  effect  of  this  work  can  be  gathered 
from  the  many  letters  of  appreciation  and  thanks 
which  we  receive. 


HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  BLIND 

The  Home  Teaching  Society  was  founded  in 
1855.  At  that  time  nothing  whatsoever  was  done 
for  the  scattered  blind,  none  were  taught  to  read 
or  practise  any  useful  handicraft.  The  Society 
started  with  one  blind  home  teacher  and  gradually 
increased  that  number  until  in  1923  forty  were 
employed  in  London  and  the  adjacent  counties 
in  visiting  the  blind  in  their  own  homes,  teaching 
them  the  embossed  Braille  and  Moon  types, 
exchanging  books  and  magazines  in  these  types. 
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and  instructing  them  in  home  occupaUons  such  as 
basket  work,  cane  seating,  rush  seating,  netting, 
string-bag  making,  knitting  and  wool-rug  making. 
In  1020  the  Blind  Persons  Act  was  passed,  and, 
aLng  the  many  results  of  this  beneficent  measure 
local  Societies  for  the  blind 

the  country.  The  temporary  effect  of  this  was 
that  in  so  for  as  London  and  the  adjacent  counties 
were  concerned,  a certain  amount  of  overlapping 
was  created  which  became  more  pronounced  as 
local  societies  became  better  organised. 

We  as  the  General  Committee  governing  the 
Societ’y,  therefore  decided,  after  careful  con- 
sideration, that  reorganisation  of  the  work  was 
necessarv,  and  that  in  the  interests  of  the  local 
blind  it  was  better  for  local  societies  to  be  respon- 
sible for  their  entire  care  and  the  rnaintenance  of 
the  home-teaching  service.  In  this  decision  we 
had  the  support  of  the  Ministry  of  Flealth.  Local 
societies  were  therefore  approached  and  invited 
to  take  over  the  Society’s  home  teachers,  and  in  a 
number  of  instances  this  has  been  done,  the 
Institute,  of  which  the  Society  is  a branch,  making 
annual  grants  to  such  local  societies  varying  from 
£100  to  £400  per  annum.  In  other  instances  local 
societies  have  taken  over  the  work,  but  not  the 
Society’s  home  teachers.  We  are  convinced  that 
by  this  change  much  overlapping  and  waste  of 
effort  have  been  avoided,  though  we  regret  the 
Society  should  give  up  the  work  of  which  it  was 
the  pioneer  and  which  it  has  carried  on  for  so 
many  years.  We  regret,  too,  that  the  change  has 
resulted  in  several  blind  home  teachers  being 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Their  care,  how- 
ever (which  involves  considerable  financial  assist- 
ance), has  been  undertaken  by  the  Institute. 

As  the  Institute  is  directly  and  indirectly 
assisting  the  work  formerly  carried  on  by  the 
Home  Teaching  Society,  and  benefiting  the  local 
blind  in  many  ways,  subscribers  who  in  the  past 
have  supported  the  Society  are  earnestly  invited 
to  give  their  assistance  to  the  Institute  in  the 
future. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  conformity  with 
the  scheme  for  the  unification  of  collections 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  report,  the  Institute 
has  entered  into  agreements  with  a number  of 
the  societies  for  the  blind  which  operate  in  the 
area  previously  covered  by  the  Home  Teaching 
Society. 


The  audited  statement  of  accounts  of  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  is  given  on  page  81. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Society  are  the  National 
Institute  for  the  BUnd,  Sir  Washington  Ranger, 
D.C.L.,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt.  The  Secretary  is 
Mr.  F.  Ingle  Stainsby. 
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HOME  INDUSTRIES 

(see  page  55) 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  Department  was 
noted  in  our  last  report,  and  we  are  happy  to 
state  that  the  progress  has  been  steadily  continued. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  that  this 
progress  has  been  made  in  every  direction  : — 


1922-23  1923-24  1924-25  1925-26 

(6  mths.) 

Number  of  Home  Workers 


on  register 

92 

114 

143 

171 

Sales  ... 

V’alue  of  Goods  purchased 

liO 

£2,800 

£5,136 

£7,666 

from  Home  Workers 
\ aluc  of  Goods  purchased 

£109 

£1,235 

£2,197 

£3,051 

from  Workshops  for  the 
Blind 

£980 

£1,450 

£2,247 

Amount  expended  in  Pur- 
chase of  Materials 

Amount  paid  to  Home 

£641 

£1,135 

£1,569 

Workers  to  augment  their 
earnings 

£1,378 

£2,096 

Thus,  during  the  past  year,  the  number  of  home 
workers  on  our  register  has  increased  by  28,  the 
value  of  goods  purchased  from  home  workers  by 
^{^854,  the  value  of  goods  purchased  from  work- 
shops for  the  blind  by  £797,  the  amount  expended 
in  purchase  of  material  by  £434,  and  the  amount 
paid  to  home  workers  to  augment  their  earnings 

by 

The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  enable  blind 
people  engaged  in  home  industries  to  lead  lives 
of  usefulness  and  to  become  as  far  as  possible  self- 
supporting.  This  object  can  only  be  achieved  by 
fostering  regular  employment,  and  the  increased 
earnings  of  those  home  workers  on  our  register 
is  very  gratifying.  In  addition,  the  policy  of  co- 
operating with  other  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
disposing  of  goods  made  by  their  blind  workers 
has  also  met  with  much  success.  These  recent 
results  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  scheme  is 
thoroughly  sound  and  fruitful  of  great  possi- 
bilities. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  trading  results  is 
remarkable.  As  the  above  table  shows,  three 
years  ago  the  annual  sales  only  realised  ^40  ; 
during  the  period  under  review,  the  annual  sales 
realised  £j,()66.  Several  important  contracts 
have  recently  been  secured,  and  the  trade  prospects 
for  the  forthcoming  year  are  particularly  healthy. 

Many  Exhibitions  and  Sales  of  Work  have  been 
held  during  the  year  with  excellent  results.  These 
efforts  have  awakened  general  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Institute  as  a whole,  and  particular 
interest  in  those  who  are  so  courageously  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  a livelihood  by  their  own  work. 


In  last  year’s  report  mention  was  made  of  the 
purchase  of  a Motor  Travelling  Shop  which  has 
been  specially  designed  for  holding  sales  on 
village  greens  and  canvassing  in  the  country 
districts.  We  are  pleased  to  report  that  this 
experiment  has  more  than  fulfilled  expectations, 
and  we  wish  to  tender  our  thanks  for  the  splendid 
support  given  by  the  residents  in  the  districts 
visited  during  the  past  year. 

In  spite  of  the  help  given  by  the  Institute  to 
blind  home  workers,  blindness  must  ever  be  a 
severe  handicap.  The  output  of  a blind  worker 
will  always  be  lower  than  that  of  a worker  with 
sight.  It  is  therefore  with  much  pleasure  that  we 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  practical  help 
given  by  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  on  whose  behalf  the  Institute  is  con- 
ducting the  Home  Workers’  Scheme.  This  help 
has  enabled  the  Institute  to  augment  the  earnings 
of  our  home  workers  to  the  extent  of  £z,o^6, 
an  increase  from  last  year’s  figures  of  over  £joo. 
Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  London  County  Council  to  aug- 
ment the  earnings  of  home  workers  in  London 
by  los.  instead  of  5s.  per  week.  A similar 
decision  has  been  made  by  the  County  Borough 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Brighton  Corporation. 

The  brief  extracts  (see  page  57)  from  many 
letters  received  from  home  wor'xers  show  that 
this  Department’s  work  is  appreciated  by  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  has  been  organised. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge  all  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  to  make  a point  of  pur- 
chasing such  goods  as  brushes,  baskets,  mats, 
socks,  stockings,  etc.,  from  the  Home  Industries 
Department,  47  Woodlands  Road,  Redhill, 
Surrey,  or  from  the  Institute’s  Showroom,  224-8 
Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

TECHNICAL  AND  RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT 

(see  page  39) 

Last  year  we  expressed  particular  pleasure  in 
the  revival  of  the  Technical  and  Research  Com- 
mittee. The  extent  and  value  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  the  Committee  during  the  period  now 
under  review  has  eminently  justified  its  re- 
formation. 

The  first  in  importance  of  the  matters  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  was  the  examination 
of  the  possibilities  of  blind  people  being  employed 
as  workers  in  factories  with  sighted  labour.  In 
order  that  all  such  possibilities  should  be 
thoroughly  examined,  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a 
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This  f E time  of  writing,  five 

pL)  and  The  Morris  Manufacturing  Co., 
Wimbledon  (making  golf-ball  centres). 

This  beginning  we  regard  as  entirely  satisfac- 
tory and  we  trust  that  the  lead  given  by  the  abm  e 
mentioned  firms  and  the  great 
shown  in  our  pioneer  work  will  induce  othe 
firms  to  follow  in  their  steps  and  to  offer  employ- 
ment to  capable  blind  workers. 

We  cannot  too  forcibly  emphasise  the  import- 
ance we  attach  to  this  movement.  The  more  the 
blind  work  side  bv  side  with  those  with  eyesight, 
the  more  do  they  forget  their  blindness  and  come 
to  regard  themselves  as  normal  people  perfectly 
competent  to  play  their  part  in  the  world. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  work,  research  on  the 
psycho-physiology  of  the  blind  is  being  con- 
ducted, with  a view  to  exploring  avenues  of  work 
where  the  normal  senses  of  the  blind  can  be 
employed  to  full  advantage. 

One  extremely  interesting  experiment  was 
carried  out  by  Major  Tucker  of  the  Signals 
Experimental  Station,  Woolwich.  Two  blind 
men  were  tested  in  listening  for  aeroplanes  ; the 
results  of  the  experiments  showed  that  they  could 
follow  the  sound  of  any  particular  aeroplane  for 
a much  greater  period  than  a sighted  person. 


The  adaptation  of  games  for  the  blind,  especially 
ball  games,  has  always  presented  difficulties.  A 
special  rubber  ball  has  now  been  invented,  which, 
when  compressed  by  the  hand  in  the  case  of  a 
handball,  and  by  a kick  in  the  case  of  a football, 
emits  a musical  note  thus  helping  the  blind  to 
follow  its  course  of  flight.  This  will  enable  blind 
people  to  play  ball  games,  and  benefit  by  the 
exercise  such  games  require. 


During  the  year  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  improving  apparatus  for  the  blind 
and  finding  suitable  parlour  games.  Work  is  still 
in  progress  on  a Braille  upward  writing  machine. 

Experiments  are  also  being  conducted  with  a 
view  to  operating  Braille  stereotyping  machines 
by  compressed  air,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  time 


this  report  will  have  gone  to  press  fi«t 

machine  will  have  been  completed  and  tested. 

The  production  of  cheap  and  limited  editions 
of  Braille  books  has  been  carefully  considered  by 
the  Committee  and  various  ideas  are  being 
examined  ; there  appears  to  be  hope  tha'  a 

„Trir-riral  solution  to  this  problem  will  be  found. 


New  methods  of  embossing  contour  maps  are 
being  employed,  and  the  first  series  of  maps  will 
shortly  be  available. 


A machine  has  been  purchased  for  stamping  out 
artificial  flowers,  the  petals  being  assembled  in 
specially  designed  jigs  by  blind  girls. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  WIRELESS  SETS 

An  activity  begun  during  the  period  under 
review  is  the’  distribution  of  wireless  sets  to  the 
blind  Attention  was  drawn  bv  a correspondent 
in  the  Daily  Express  to  the  fact  that,  whereas 
splendid  efforts  were  being  made  to  provide 
hospitals  with  wireless  sets,  so  far  nothing  had 
been  done  in  this  direction  for  the  blind.  This 
correspondent  suggested  that  people  who,  like 
himself,  were  possessors  of  a superfluous  wireless 
set,  should  present  it  to  the  blind,  and  that  he 
himself  would  “ set  the  ball  rolling  when  he 
discovered  an  institution  which  would  undertake 
the  distribution  of  wireless  sets  to  deserving  cases. 

The  Daily  Express  accordingly  communicated 
with  the  Institute  and  with  the  Wireless  League, 
with  the  result  that  an  agreement  was  made  for 
the  distribution  of  all  sets  offered  to  the  blind. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Daily 
Express,  we  have  already  received  56  sets  and 
24  pairs  of  headphones,  and  we  hope  in  the  near 
future  to  receive  many  more,  while  the  W ireless 
League  through  its  Honorary  Secretary,  Professor 
A.  M.  Low,  has  undertaken  that  its  members  will 
attend  to  the  installation  of  the  sets  in  the  homes 
of  the  blind  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

We  are  now  arranging  for  the  distribution  of 
sets  already  received.  Previous  to  the  corres- 
pondence referred  to,  the  General  Electric 
Company  gave  the  Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind 
Women  £50  worth  of  wireless  sets,  which,  with 
assistance  from  a special  fund  for  this  purpose, 
established  by  the  Institute,  enabled  all  the  Barclay 
workers  to  have  wireless  in  their  homes. 

Up  to  the  present  158  sets  and  282  pairs  of 
headphones  have  been  presented,  117  licences 
have  been  provided  and  26  aerials  have  been 
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erected.  Our  work  in  this  direction  has  been 
largely  assisted  by  a legacy  of  too  guineas  left 
to  the  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
wireless  sets  to  the  blind. 

Readers  of  this  report  are  asked  to  send  old 
sets  or  discarded  headphones  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Institute ; in  so  doing  they  will  be 
bringing  untold  joy  into  the  homes  of  many  a 
blind  man  or  woman. 


CONVALESCENT  AND  HOLIDAY 
HOME 

(sec  page  6o) 

The  intention  to  utilise  the  large  house  formerly 
named  “ Bannow  ” at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  pro- 
vided by  the  Dickens  Fellowship,  as  a Convales- 
cent and  Holiday  Home,  was  announced  in  our 
last  report. 

The  Home  was  accordingly  opened  on  the  30th 
July,  1925,  and  since  then  135  visitors  have  been 
admitted— 57  men  and  78  women,  of  whom  ii 
are  permanently  in  residence.  Of  the  remainder, 
106  came  to  the  Home  on  holiday  and  18  were 
convalescent  cases. 

Some  brief  details  relative  to  two  of  the  latter 
cases  will  illustrate  the  beneficial  character  of  the 
Home.  One  man  arrived  in  a state  of  collapse, 
with  his  eyes  in  a terrible  condition,  the  sight  of 
one  entirely  gone  and  that  of  the  other  apparently 
hopeless.  However,  after  very  careful  attention  and 
general  improvement  in  health,  the  sight  of  one 
eye  became  so  much  better  that  he  is  now  able 
to  move  about  quite  freely  and  to  distinguish 
objects.  The  doctor  is  hopeful  of  further  im- 
provement, and  it  is  trusted  that  he  will  retain 
enough  sight  to  enable  him  to  get  about  without 
a guide. 

The  other  case  was  a man  suffering  from  lapsed 
memory.  When  he  entered  the  Home  he  was 
unable  to  remember  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and 
would  sit  alone,  if  allowed,  for  hours.  To-day 
he  can  play  the  organ  from  memory,  and  is  one  of 
the  brightest  men  in  the  Home.  His  sight  also 
has  so  much  improved  that  he  is  not  only  able  to 
dispense  with  a guide  but  can  act  as  a guide  to 
others. 

The  health  of  the  visitors  has  been  good- 
Their  great  object  appears  to  be  to  maintain  the 
prestige  of  the  Home,  and  they  are  extraordinarily 
kind  and  helpful  to  each  other. 

Concerts  and  dances  have  been  organised  each 
month  by  friends,  and  free  tickets  procured  for  the 
visitors  for  concerts  and  the  theatre,  while  a free 


pass  for  the  band  on  the  pier  for  the  entire  season 
was  granted  to  all  visitors  at  the  Home.  Wireless 
is  installed  in  the  house,  and  a piano  and  an  organ 
add  to  the  musical  attractions.  Dancing  classes 
were  held  in  the  winter  for  those  who  were 
unable  to  dance  when  they  arrived  at  the  Home. 

That  the  comforts  of  the  Home  are  warmly 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  number  of  letters  of 
thanks  received.  And  many  of  the  visitors 
express  a keen  desire  to  come  once  more  for  a 
holiday  at  what  they  happily  term  “ Buckingham 
Palace  ” at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 


CHESTER  GUEST  HOUSE  FOR  THE 
AGED  BLIND 

(see  page  59) 

The  peaceful  and  happy  lives  of  the  residents 
at  Hoole  Bank,  Chester,  must  surely  gratify  the 
generous  donors  of  this  beautiful  house  and 
grounds,  and  there  could  be  no  more  fitting 
tribute  to  the  heroism  of  their  son  who  fell  in  the 
Wat  and  whose  memory  the  Guest  House  per- 
petuates than  the  serene  tranquillity  his  sacrifice 
has  secured  to  so  many  aged  blind. 

Considering  the  great  age  of  many  of  the 
guests,  their  health  has  been  good,  although 
there  have  been  three  deaths. 

The  average  number  of  blind  people  in  resi- 
dence during  the  past  year  was  21. 

CLIFTON  HOME  FOR  BLIND 
WOMEN 

(see  page  6o) 

There  is  accommodation  for  12  at  this  Home, 
and  it  has  been  full  throughout  the  year.  The 
health  of  the  inmates  has  been  fairly  good,  and  no 
case  of  really  serious  illness  has  occurred. 

The  annual  Gift  Day  took  place  on  June  25  th, 
when  the  house  was  open  all  day  to  receive  gifts 
in  money  and  in  kind.  In  the  afternoon  a recep- 
tion was  held  in  the  garden,  and  about  too  guests 
were  entertained  to  tea. 

On  March  31st,  Miss  M.  A.  Werrett  celebrated 
her  50th  year  in  the  Home.  She  received  many 
gifts,  and  a special  tea  was  given  in  her  honour. 

During  the  year  monthly  concerts  have  been 
given  at  the  Home,  and  tickets  have  been  received 
for  water  trips,  concerts,  and  the  theatre.  Various 
ladies  have  entertained  the  blind  women  to  tea. 

This  Home  is  registered  separately  from  the 
Institute  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920. 
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Accordingly,  a separate  Balance  Sheet  is  included 
on  page  8o.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  Sir  Washington  Ranger,  D.C.L.,  are  Trustees 
of  the  Home. 


BRIGHTON  HOME  FOR  BLIND 
WOMEN 

(see  page  6o) 

The  average  number  of  blind  women  in  resi- 
dence during  the  year  at  this  Home  was  19- 

Throughout  the  year  voluntary  readers  have 
visited  the  Home,  and  many  friends  have  organised 
walks,  drives,  tea-parties,  concert  and  theatre 
parties,  carriage  and  motor  drives  and  steamer 
trips  for  the  blind  women. 


BLIND  WOMEN’S  HOSTEL 

(see  page  6o) 

This  Hostel,  at  38  and  40  Langham  Street, 
London,  W.i,  continues  to  be  most  useful  as  a 
residential  club  for  blind  women  employees  and 
blind  women  students,  many  of  whom  are  at- 
tending the  Institute’s  School  of  Massage. 

The  Hostel  also  receives  visitors  on  reasonable 
terms  as  paying  guests  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  accommodates  blind 
babies  and  their  escorts  for  the  night  when  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  come  to  London  to  be 
examined  by  oculists  after  application  for  entry 
to  the  SunsWe  Homes. 


GENEROUS  GIFT 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  report  that  Mr.  J.  G. 
Wilson,  of  Durham,  has  generously  given  to  the 
Institute  a house  (with  furniture)  known  as  Bloom- 
field, in  Holly  Walk,  Leamington  Spa. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  THE  BLIND 

Those  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Institute 
are  aware  that  in  every  department  of  that  work 
aU  efforts  are  made  to  employ  the  blind  themselves. 
JNot  only  does  this  policy  provide  interesting  re- 
munerative  and  regular  employment  for  the  blind 
but  Its  psychological  value  is  inestimable. 


We  beHeve  that  there  is  no  better  influ. 
amongst  the  blind  themselves  than  that  indi 
by  knowledge  of  what  other  blind  people  1 
accomphshed  and  are  endeavouring  to  acc 


plish.  What  one  blind  person  has  done  another 
can  do,  and  every  success  of  a blind  man  or 
woman’s  career  acts  as  a spur  to  those  who  aim 
to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

At  the  moment,  we  have  217  blind  people  in 
our  employment,  to  whom  last  year  a sum  of 
,045,838  was  paid  in  salaries  and  wages. 

Details  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged 
are  given  on  pages  61  and  62. 

Not  only  do  we  employ  the  blind,  but  all  our 
work  is  guided  by  the  counsels  of  the  blind. 
The  Chairman  and  four  members  of  the  Council 
are  blind,  and  on  every  Committee  blind  people 
serve. 


PROPAGANDA  WORK 

Until  comparatively  recent  times,  blind  people 
were  regarded  by  the  world  as  unfortunate 
mendicants,  o'ojects  of  an  indiscriminate  charity 
which  sought  only  to  relieve  individual  hardship. 
To-day  an  increasing  number  of  blind  people 
earn  public  respect  and  admiration  as  active  self- 
supporting  citizens. 

This  extraordinary  change  of  attitude  may  be 
attributed  to  two  reasons  : firstly,  the  wonderful 
response  made  by  the  blind  to  a more  generous 
and  wiser  form  of  help  ; secondly,  to  the  steady 
and  world-wide  education  of  the  general  public 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  blindness  as  a handicap. 

Propaganda  work  is  a work  in  which  we  have 
specialised.  We  consider  it  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance  and  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  means 
to  secure  for  the  blind  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  world’s  work.  All  publicity  in  connection 
with  our  activities  and  those  of  the  blind  com- 
munity in  general  is  handled  by  our  Editorial 
Department,  which  supplies  to  the  Press  through- 
out the  world  full  details  of  all  developments.  By 
printing  such  details,  the  Press  has  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  the  blind,  and  it  may  safely 
be  said  that,  but  for  the  Press,  the  blind  would 
never  have  reached  the  position  they  hold  in  the 
world  to-day. 

Our  British  Press  is  deservedly  famous  for  its 
generosity  towards  all  good  causes.  But  it 
always  appears  to  us  that  pressmen  generally 
nourish  an  extra  warm  feeling  towards  the  blind, 
and  go  out  of  their  way  to  express  it  in  practical 
assistance  of  the  highest  value. 

In  our  endeavour  to  make  use  of  the  most 
up-to-date  means  of  propaganda,  we  have  not 
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neglected  the  Cinema,  and  during  the  past  year 
a film  entitled  “ The  Inner  Vision  ” has  been 
prepared.  This  was  shown  at  a private  view  to 
a distinguished  audience,  and  received  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  film  critics,  film  exhibitors  and 
the  general  public  alike.  We  have  no  space  here 
for  extracts  from  many  exceedingly  favourable 
notices  ; one  must  suffice  : — 

The  Film  Renter  says:  “This  picture  ....  is  a 
remarkably  interesting  one — a romance  with  amazing 

revelations Will  fascinate  and  interest  everyone 

of  all  ages So  well  done,  so  interesting,  even 

strongly  emotional,  that  it  deserves  to  take  a place  in  the 
programme  of  every  theatre.'* 

The  film  critic  of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company  in  his  weekly  review  of  new  productions 
also  stated  that  he  considered  the  film  should  be 
exhibited  in  every  cinema  throughout  the  country. 
We  are  happy  to  report  that  negotiations  are  pro- 
ceeding with  this  object  in  view. 

INFORMATION  BUREAU 

The  Information  and  Statistical  Bureau  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  value.  Not  only  does  it  supply 
full  information  to  those  who  are  studying  or  who 
are  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  blind  in 
London,  but  from  all  over  the  world,  from  foreign 
as  well  as  EngUsh-speaking  countries,  application 
is  continually  made  to  us  for  information  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  were  it  not  for  the  existence 
and  steady  progress  of  the  Bureau.  Requests  for 
details  on  matter  relative  to  the  blind  reach  us  not 
only  from  individuals  but  from  public  bodies 
throughout  the  world,  and,  believing  as  we  do  that 
sympathy  with  the  blind  grows  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  knowledge  of  the  prevalent  conditions 
amongst  them,  we  make  every  effort  to  supply  the 
required  data,  and  to  keep  out  files  up-to-date. 

COLLEGE  AND  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND 

The  Institute  continues  to  assist  the  College 
and  Association  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  by 
affording  office  accommodation  and  permitting 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Institute  to  act  as 
Honorary  Registrar  of  the  College. 

EDUCATION  AND  APPOINTMENTS 
BOARD 

A scheme  for  the  formation  of  an  Education 
and  Appointments  Board  to  give  guidance  to 
blind  students  receiving  higher  education  and  to 
assist  educated  blind  men  and  women  to  find 
suitable  employment  has  received  our  approval. 


INTER-MARRIAGE  OF  THE  BLIND 

The  following  paragraph  is  reprinted  from 
our  Minutes  : — 

That  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  the  interests  of  the  blind  themselves  and  par- 
ticularly of  future  generations,  places  it  on  record  that 
its  policy  is  to  discourage  the  intermarriage  of  blind 
persons. 

COMMITTEES 

Our  policy  of  dealing  with  our  manifold 
activities  by  the  formation  of  special  committees 
was  explained  in  our  last  report.  A complete  list 
of  these  committees  and  the  members  of  them  is 
given  on  page  4 . 

RESIGNATIONS 

We  regret  to  report  the  following  resignations  : 

Captain  W.  J.  Voss  from  the  Executive  Council  owing 
to  permanent  residence  abroad. 

Dr.  Giffen  from  the  Honorary  Medical  Staff,  Guest 
House  for  the  Aged  Blind,  Hoole  Bank. 

APPOINTMENTS 

We  have  pleasure  in  reporting  the  following 
appointments : 

Mrs.  Tydeman  has  been  appointed  a member  of  the 
Homes  Committee. 

Mr.  Roderick  Denman  has  been  appointed  a member 
of  the  Technical  and  Research  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  R.  M.  Butler,  M.A.  (Cantab  ),  and  Dr.  C.  Chree, 
F.R.S.,  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  Education 
Committee. 

Captain  V.  M.  Deane  has  been  appointed  a member  of 
the  After-Care  Committee. 

Dr.  John  Glen  Wardrop,  General  Practitioner,  Dr. 
Thomas  Harrison  Butler,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon,  and  Mr. 
H.  Norman  Hillier,  Dental  Surgeon,  have  been  appointed 
Honorary  Officers  on  the  Medical  Staff,  “ Sunshine  House,” 
Leamington  Spa. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Woodroffe  and  Dr.  Pope  have  been  appointed 
Honorary  Officers  on  the  Medical  Staff,  Hoole  Bank, 
Chester. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Elcock,  F.R.I.B.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Honorary  Architect  to  the  Institute. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  been  appointed 
Trustee  for  the  funds  of  the  Guild  of  Blind  Gardeners. 

Sir  Alexander  Henderson  Diack,  K.C.I.E.,  C.V.O., 
C.B.E.,  has  been  appointed  Secretary-General  of  the 
Institute  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby. 

Messrs.  Bird  & Bird,  5 Gray’s  Inn  Square,  W.C.l, 
have  been  appointed  Solicitors  to  the  Institute. 

OBITUARY 

It  is  with  deepest  regret  that  we  have  to  record 
the  death  of ; — 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra,  Patron  of  the 
the  Institute.  Her  Majesty  always  showed  the 
greatest  interest  in  our  work,  and  her  death  has 
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deprived  the  blind  not  only  of  a beloved  sovereign 
but  of  a most  gracious  and  sympathetic  benefactor. 

Major  Arthur  William  Maunsell  Atthdl, 
M.V.O.,  O.B.E.,  late  Social  Secretary  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  after  a long 
and  painful  illness.  Major  Atthill  was  a devoted 
worker  for  the  blind,  and  the  development  of 
the  Social  Department  of  the  Fund,  and  particu- 
larly of  “ Geranium  Day,”  has  been  largely  due 
to  his  services. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  HENRY  STAINSBY 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  profoundest  sorrow 
that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby,  Secretary-General  of  the  Institute,  on 
the  morning  of  December  22nd  at  Berkhamsted. 

Throughout  the  country  the  blind  mourned 
his  loss,  for  he  had  devoted  45  years  of  his 
life  to  their  cause.  He  entered  the  General 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham  (now  the 
Birmingham  Royal  Institution)  in  1880  where  he 
fulfilled,  in  succession,  the  duties  of  first  Assistant 
Master,  Assistant  Secretary,  Trade  Manager, 
General  Superintendent  and  Secretary.  In  1908 
he  became  Secretary-General  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association  (now  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind)  and  held  this  position 
until  his  death.  Even  to  name  the  many  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  blind  by  Mr.  Stainsby 
would  be  impossible  in  this  brief  report ; his 
whole  career  was  identified  with  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  and  his  name  will  always  be  associated 
with  an  unprecedented  period  of  progress  in  the 
blind  world.  The  Memorial  Service  held  on 
December  51st  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  St.  Mary- 
lebone,  was  an  impressive  tribute  of  respect  and 
sorrow,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  country  blind 
people  and  those  interested  in  the  blind  came  to 
bear  witness  to  the  honour  in  which  they  held 
him. 

In  order  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  a fund  to  be 
known  as  the  “ Henry  Stainsby  Memorial  Gift 
Fund  for  the  Blind  ” has  been  inaugurated.  The 
object  of  this  Fund  will  be  to  present  gifts  to 
pupils  of  recognised  Institutions  and  Colleges  for 
the  Blind  on  completion  of  their  training,  the 
gifts  taking  the  form  of  special  apparatus,  Braille 
writers,  watches,  or  other  useful  appliances. 
Each  gift  will  bear  an  inscription  : “ Henry 
Stainsby  Memorial  Gift.”  We,  as  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute,  opened  the 


Fund  with  a subscription  of  £500,  and  will  act  as 
Trustees  to  the  Fund.  A representative  Com- 
mittee will  ultimately  be  formed  for  distribution 
purposes. 

A mural  tablet,  suitably  inscribed,  is  being 
placed  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  National 
Institute,  its  cost  being  defrayed  by  the  Institute’s 
staff. 


STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNT 

Audited  statements  of  account  are  appended 
to  this  report  (see  pages  63-83).  These  are  given 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
or  the  Board  of  Education. 


In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  express  our  thank- 
fulness to  Almighty  God  for  the  success  that  has 
attended  our  efforts  in  the  past,  and  to  beseech 
Him  to  bless  and  prosper  our  work  in  the  future. 


In  the  above  report  of  the  year’s  work,  we 
have  kept  strictly  to  the  “ dry  bones  ” of  history. 
But  there  is  a romantic  side  to  our  work  of  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  within  the  limits  prescribed 
to  give  an  adequate  impression.  In  the  following 
pages,  however,  we  endeavour  to  touch  upon  the 
salient  features  of  each  department’s  work,  to 
show  how  each  department  is  an  essential  to  the 
whole,  to  translate  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
whole,  and  to  prove  that,  because  of  that  spirit, 
work  for  the  blind  brings  its  own  reward.  But 
an  hour’s  intimate  conversation  with  a blind  man 
or  woman  of  the  new  order  will  yield  a richer 
fruit  of  wonder  and  admiration  than  pages  of 
written  description  and  pictorial  illustration.  And 
that  wonder  and  admiration  once  acquired  can 
oifiy  breed  a heartfelt  sympathy,  a sympathy  that 
will  respond  every  time  to  any  appeal  which  may 
benefit  a class  of  people  whose  dogged  courage 
and  undying  optimism  afford  perhaps  the  most 
practical  lesson  in  this  world  of  how  the  difficul- 
ties of  life  should  be  faced  and  overcome. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  all  those  who  have  so 
generously  supported  our  work  in  the  past  will 
not  only  continue  to  do  so,  but  that  they  will 
make  a point  of  becoming  personally  acquainted 
with  at  least  one  bUnd  man  or  woman  so  that 
their  interest  in  the  great  work  of  amelioration 
may,  notwithstanding  the  necessarily  constant 
appeal  to  them  for  help,  burn  with  a steady  and 
a mounting  fire. 
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The  history  of  all  healthy  national  bodies, 
as  of  peoples,  is  a record  of  normal  growth. 
Rising  from  small  beginnings,  a wise  people  and 
a wise  organisation  pass  through  similar  stages, 
adding  each  year’s  experience  of  success  and 
failure  as  an  asset  to  each  year’s  work  ; never 
intercepting  nor  forestalling  natural  growth,  but 
ever  in  the  van  of  progress,  thus  attaining  a 
stability  each  year  more  sound  and  sure. 

Foundarions 

The  details  of  such  growth  are  invaluable  to 
those  who  wish  to  obtain  a true  idea  of  the 
character  of  a national  body  or  of  one  claiming 
to  be  such.  It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  trace 
very  briefly  the  history  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  from  its  beginnings  over  half  a 
century  ago  to  the  present  day,  so  that  readers 
may  ascertain  exactly  by  what  right  that  organi- 
sation is  entitled  to  the  qualification  “ National.” 

The  foundation  of  the  Institute  was  laid  in 
1868,  when  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion for  Promoting  the  Education  and  Employ- 
ment of  the  Blind  came  into  being  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage,  with  the 
primary  object  of  improving  embossed  literature 
for  the  blind.  At  that  time  the  methods  of 
educating  the  blind  were  in  a state  of  chaos. 
Conflicting  opinions  regarding  the  various 
systems  of  embossed  type  were  rife,  and  portions 
of  the  Bible  had  been  printed  in  at  least  five 
different  systems.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  however,  succeeded,  under 
the  influence  of  Dr.  Armitage,  in  bringing  about 
the  adoption  of  the  Braille  system  in  England, 
and  at  once  became  a centre  for  supplying 
printed  books,  maps,  music,  frames  for  the 
writing  of  Braille,  and  other  educational  apparatus 
for  the  blind,  whilst  a system  of  Braille  music 
notation  was  introduced. 

Growth 

In  1902  the  organisation  was  transformed 
from  a semi-private  undertaking  into  an  incor- 
porated society,  and  with  the  removal  of  the 


Association  to  206  Great  Portland  Street,  in  the 
same  year,  practically  all  the  work  was  carried 
out  under  the  same  roof.  The  work  now  grew 
apace,  and  when,  in  1908,  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby  was  appointed  Secretary-General,  it 
began  to  assume  great  proportions.  The  staff 
then  consisted  of  some  54  members  ; these  were 
rapidly  added  to,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  premises  were  entirely  inadequate  for  the 
accumulating  duties  of  the  Association.  The 
erection  of  new  and  extended  premises  had  been 
contemplated,  and  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
famous  ophthalmic  surgeon,  the  late  Professor 
Malcolm  M.  McHardy,  F.R.C.S.,  the  building 
fund  was  started  with  a special  donation  from  a 
well-wisher  of  £^,000. 

A National  Institute 

On  the  19th  March,  1914,  the  premises  at 
224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street  were  opened  by 
their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  and  the  title 
of  the  organisation  was  changed  to  that  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Thus,  it  was 
not  till  the  work  of  the  Associadon  had  normally 
become  “ National  ” that  the  title  “ Nadonal  ” 
was  adopted.  Since  then,  the  principle  of  the 
Institute’s  policy  has  always  been : To  be  nadonal. 
Duly  recognizing  local  and  parochial  interests, 
that  policy  has  steadfastly  maintained  its  character, 
and,  true  to  its  object,  has  always  and  necessarily 
claimed  national  support.  Thenceforward,  the 
Institute’s  principal  national  activities  are:  The 
care  and  training  of  blind  babies,  the  publication 
of  books  and  music,  the  preparadon  and  issue 
of  periodicals,  the  raising  of  the  standard  of 
education,  the  provision  of  massage  training,  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  convalescent  and 
other  homes,  research  work,  and  the  education 
of  the  general  public  as  to  their  attitude  towards 
the  blind. 

In  the  year  1913  the  late  Sir  Arthur  (then 
Mr.)  Pearson  was  elected  a member  of  the  Council, 
and  in  1914  he  became  its  Hon.  Treasurer,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  a net  sum  of  £60,000  to  com- 
plete the  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment  of 
the  new  premises.  Work  on  a far  more  extended 
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scale  was  now  undertaken,  the  embossing  plant 
was  improved,  and  the  Council  were  gieatly 
assisted  financially  in  their  efforts  to  provide  the 
blind  with  books  by  the  generosity  ot  the  Car 
negie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  the  Dickens 
Fellowship,  and  other  organisations  and  indivi- 
duals. 

In  1914,  on  the  death  of  Miss  Adelaide  E.  C. 
Moon,  the  Moon  Society  for  Embossing  Litera- 
ture for  the  Blind  in  Moon  Type  came  under  the 
management  of  the  Institute.  In  the  same  year, 
a committee  was  formed  to  assist  war-blinded 
men,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  St.  Dun- 
stan’s.  In  1915  the  Home  Teaching  Society  for 
the  Blind  was  affiliated  to,  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Massage  by  the  Blind  was  incorporated 
with,  the  Institute. 

Material  Extensions 

Since  1915  the  activities  of  the  Institute  have 
been  very  materially  extended.  In  1916  a Flostel 
for  Blind  Women  was  opened  in  London  ; in 
1918  the  first  Flome  for  Blind  Babies  in  the 
British  Empire  was  established  as  “ Sunshine 
House  ” at  Chorley  Wood,  Herts.  ; and  the  Home 
for  Blind  Women,  Clifton,  Bristol,  came  under 
the  control  and  management  of  the  Institute.  In 
1920  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  was 
initiated  ; in  1921  a College  for  Blind  Girls  was 
established  at  Chorley 
Wood,  Herts.  ; and  a 
Guest  House  for  the  Aged 
Blind  was  opened  at 
Hoole  Bank,  Chester. 

The  same  year.  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  died,  and 
was  succeeded  as  Hon. 

Treasurer  by  Mr.  G.  F. 

Mowatt,  J.P.  A little 
later  Sir  Washington 
Ranger,  D.C.L.,  resigned 
the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Council,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Capt.  E.  B.  B. 

Towse,  V.C.,  C.B.E.  In 
1925  Sir  Michael 
O’Dwyer,  G.C.I.E., 

K.C.S.L,  was  appointed 
Vice-Chairman,  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  W.  Kitchin, 

C.I.E.,  Joint  Hon. 

Treasurer. 

„ i”  '.9^5  ^ second 

Sunshine  House  ” was 
opened  at  Southport 
Lancashire;  a Home’ 

Workers’  Scheme  for  an 
■extensive  district  in  the 


Home  Counties  was  adopted  ; a fund  for  blind 
ex-service  men  and  their  dependents  was  initiated, 
and  a new  newspaper  in  Moon  type  was  issued  : 
while  in  1924  a third  “ Sunshine  Flouse  ” was 
opened  at  Leamington  Spa,  Warwickshire ; a 
Convalescent  and  Floliday  Home  was  established 
at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  Sussex;  the  publication 
of  Braille  literature  was  considerably  increased, 
and  the  price  of  Braille  books  and  periodicals 
reduced. 

Co-operation  with  Local  Agencies 

During  this  period  of  intensive  growth — from 
1914  to  the  present  day — much  valuable  work 
was  also  accomplished  in  connection  with  the 
relief  of  the  blind  poor  and  the  education  and 
training  of  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
But  perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
Institute’s  activities  was  the  negotiation  of 
arrangements  made  with  local  agencies  throughout 
the  country  for  sharing  money  collected  in  local 
areas  in  proportion  to  local  and  national  needs. 
Under  this  scheme,  a sum  of  approximately 
£293,000  has,  since  1915,  been  allocated  by 
the  Institute  to  local  agencies  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  The  natural  development  of 
this  policy  is  outlined  on  page  8. 

Affiliated  to  the  Institute  are  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  the  Sydney  In- 
dustrial Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Guild 
of  Blind  Gardeners. 

To-day 

The  National  Institute 
is  now  the  largest  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  not 
only  in  the  United 
Kingdom  but  throughout 
the  world.  Its  far  reach- 
ing aedvities  affect  all 
classes  and  conditions 
of  the  blind  population, 
from  the  baby,  blind 
from  birth,  to  those  who 
lose  their  sight  in  old 
age.  That  it  may  con- 
tinue to  maintain  and 
extend  its  work  must  be 
the  earnest  wish  of  all 
those  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  who,  by  their 
generous  response  to  the 
Institute’s  appeals,  have 
proved  their  practical 
interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 


HOW  THE  BLIND  ARE  SUPPLIED  WITH  EMBOSSED  BOOKS 
AND  PERIODICALS  IN  BRAILLE  AND  MOON  TYPES 


WHAT  would  the  world  be  without  books  ? 

To  us  who  are  inundated  with  an  ever- 
increasing  stream  of  new  publications,  and  who 
are  at  times  bewildered  in  adjusting  the  time  at 
our  disposal  to  keep  pace  even  with  current 
literature,  the  idea  of  a bookless  world  conveys 
a suggestion  of  the  prehistoric,  and  cavemen 
dominate  the  scene.  Yet  before  Caxton  printed 
the  first  book  in  English  the  great  mass  of  people 
in  this  country  went  about  their  daily  occupations 
dependent  almost  entirely  upon  hearsay  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  past,  while  the 
present  was  bounded  by  the 
horizon  of  actual  experience. 

The  work  of  Caxton  and  his 
immediate  predecessors  on  the 
Continent — Gutenburg  and  the 
other  perfecters  of  printing — 
opened  up  a new  world.  Just  as 
the  astronomers  rolled  back  the 
limits  of  the  universe,  so  did  the 
printers  break  down  the  barriers 
of  time  and  reveal  not  only 
present  but  past  events  to  the 
general  public. 


Writing  Braille  by  Hand 


Yet  there  was  one  class  of  people  whom 
Caxton’s  work  could  not  reach — the  blind. 
Useless  to  them  were  the  beautifully-printed 
editions  of  old  authors,  the  pamphlets  in  their 
thousands,  and,  later,  the  periodicals  of  the 
moderns  in  their  millions.  Like  an  alien  race,  they 
were  left  apart,  and  the  world  progressed  without 
them — scarcely  heeding  them,  almost  uncon- 
scious of  them. 

Thus,  the  condition  of  the  blind  was  one  of 
stationary  oblivion  untU  the  Caxton  of  the  blind 
world  arose,  and  by  making  it  possible  to  unlock 
for  the  blind  the  doors  of  literature  and  learning, 
the  doors  of  affairs  of  the  day,  opened  for  them 
likewise  the  gates  of  Hope.  It  is  not  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  through  the  acquisition  of 
the  ability  to  read,  the  blind  have  entered  into  a 
new  world  of  endeavour  and  accomplishment.  In 
fact,  all  careful  and  impartial  observers  of  the 
blind  in  different  countries  agree  that  their  con- 


dition, mental  and  social,  is  always  higher  "'in 
proportion  to  the  accessibility  of  embossed 
literature  and  music,  and  to  the  use  made  of 
Braille  by  the  blind  themselves  through  magazines 
and  in  correspondence,  for  mutual  encourage- 
ment. Printing  was  the  sun  of  the  Renaissance, 
illuminating  the  path  of  progress  and  flooding 
with  light  unknown  regions  of  matter  and 
thought ; similarly,  the  invention  of  embossed 
types  has  lit  the  world  of  the  blind  with  rays  of 
knowledge,  and  opened  up  paths  and  ways  of 
progress  hitherto  not  only  unex- 
plored but  totally  unsuspected. 

The  Invention  of  Braille 

Louis  Braille  was  born  in  1809, 
and  in  1834  he  perfected  the 
system  of  printing  for  the  blind 
henceforth  to  be  known  by  his 
name  throughout  the  world — - 
Braille.  From  France  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  Braille  perco- 
lated slowly  into  other  countries, 
but  in  England  much  progress 
was  not  possible  until  the 
advent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Blind  Association,  the  parent  body  of 
what  is  now  the  largest  institution  for  the  blind 
in  the  world,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Not  only,  however,  is  the  Institute  the  largest 
institution,  but  it  is  the  largest  publishing  house 
for  the  blind  in  the  world,  and  its  embossed 
publications  are  to  be  found  wherever  the 
English  language  is  spoken — even  bej'ond;  for 
many  foreign  works  have  been  transliterated  into 
Braille  by  the  Institute  specially  for  foreign 
readers,  and  an  examination  of  the  Institute’s 
catalogues  shows  that  the  books  included  therein 
embrace  many  strange  tongues. 

What  is  Braille  ? 

Before  examining  the  nature  of  these  publica- 
tions, let  us  find  out  what  Braille  is  and  how  a 
BraiUe  book  is  produced. 

The  Braille  alphabet  consists  of  varying  com- 
binations of  six  dots,  arranged  in  their  primary 
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order,  like  the  six  dots  of  a domino  (see  illus- 
tration). There  are  63  possible  combinations  of 
these  six  dots,  and  after  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
have  been  supplied  the  remaining  signs  are  used 
for  punctuation,  contractions,  etc.  Contractions 
are  specially  important  in  the  Braille  system. 
Those  responsible  for  Braille  production  have 
always  made  an  effort  to  introduce  as  many  con- 
tractions— all  now  systematized  as  possible 
without  putting  undue  strain  on  the  learner  or 
reader,  as  the  great  drawback  to  Braille  is  its 
bulk.  The  Institute  has,  therefore,  always  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  reduction  of  bulk,  and 
is  still  experimenting  with  smaller  characters 
and  other  means  of  minimising  space  require- 
ments. One  such  innovation  was  the  adoption 
of  an  interline  arrangement,  that  is,  Braille 
characters  were  embossed  on  each  side  of  a 
page  between  the  lines,  leading  later  to  the 
interpoint  arrangement,  under  which  the  Braille 
characters  are  also  embossed  between  the  points 
of  the  characters. 

The  characters  are  embossed  on  special  paper, 
and  can  then  be  distinguished  by  touch;  and 
although  the  life  of  a Braille  book  cannot  equal 
that  of  an  ordinary  printed  volume,  it  can  circu- 
late amongst  the  blind  for  many  years  if  properly 
treated  and  handled. 

A thorough  knowledge  of  the  system  can  be 
acquired  after  a few  weeks’  study,  and  proficiency 
in  reading  is  obtainable  after  a minimum  period 
of  approximately  six  months.  Naturally,  the 
blind  child  learns  quicker  than  those  who  lose 
their  sight  in  old  age,  and  for  the  latter  another 
type.  Moon  type,  is  used,  to  be  described  later. 


T E 


In  the  early  days  of  Braille  printing,  all  em- 
bossing had  to  be  done  dot  by  dot  and  by  hand. 
This  naturally  involved  immense  labour,  while 
the  result  was  poor,  being  only  one  short-lived 
copy  of  the  work  transcribed. 

Improvements  were  evolved  in  two  directions. 
In  one  direction,  the  Stainsby-Wayne  writer, 
invented  by  the  late  Secretary-General  of  the 
Institute,  is  an  ingenious  contrivance  by  means 
of  which  manuscript  copies  of  any  book  can 
be  expeditiously  and  correcdy  prepared.  In 
the  other  direction,  the  invention  of  a stereo- 
typing machine  has  enabled  the  Braille  characters 
to  be  impressed  on  metal  plates,  from  which 
as  many  copies  as  are  desired  can  be  printed  on 
paper.  The  operations  of  this  machine  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  typewriter  and  the 
linotype  in  relation  to  ordinary  printing  and 
writing. 

As  a consequence  of  these  improved  mechanical 
methods  of  production,  the  Braille  production  of 
the  Institute  has  also  developed  along  two  lines, 
namely,  the  production  by  hand  of  single  volumes 
required  by  blind  students,  and  the  production 
of  stereotyped  editions  of  books  and  periodicals. 

A Library  (or  Blind  Students 

The  production  of  students’  text-books  is  of 
exceptional  educational  value.  But  for  such  work 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  blind  students 
training  for  the  clerical,  legal,  scholastic  and  other 
professions  would  be  able  to  equip  themselves 
for  the  necessary  examinations.  The  Students’ 
Library,  a collection  of  manuscript  works  pro- 
duced at  the  Institute,  is  almost  unique 
amongst  libraries  for  the  blind.  It 
is  fa  library  of  books  which  are  un- 
obtainable from  other  libraries.  Other 
libraries  provide  books  generally  in 
request ; the  Students’  Library  provides 
books  individually  in  request.  The 
necessarily  limited  production  of  Braille 
books  in  comparison  with  ordinary 
books  must  always  bar  the  blind 
student’s  access  through  general 
libraries  to  all  the  books  he  needs. 
The  Students’  Library,  however,  steps 
into  the  gap,  and  supplies  such  require- 
ments, at  the  same  time  forming  a 
collection  of  books  invaluable  to  aU 
blind  students.  No  matter  how  abstruse 
a work  may  be,  provided  it  is  required 
for' the  studies  of  a single  blind  student, 
the  Braille  copy  is  prepared  with  all  speed 


jB^  means  g^Mese  6 c/ois, 
ranous/^  arnan^ec/. 

Me  blind  can  read  and 
keriie  a//  trords.  numera/s 
and  mus/e. 


63  sefiarale  des/ans  can  6e  made 
bj/  Me  dobs,  and  bbe/r 
fnber-combinab/on  /s  ine^baas/d/e. 


The  Basis  ot  the  Braille  System 
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and  loaned  to  that  student  for  as  long  as 
he  needs  it.  In  such  manner,  a library  of 
over  4,000  volumes  has  been  built  up, 
mainly  by  the  devoted  work  of  volunteers, 
and  these  books  are  available  to  every 
bona  fide  student.  The  Institute  also 
maintains  a special  library  for  blind 
masseurs  and  students  at  the  School  of 
Massage,  and  the  formation  of  a special 
library  for  musicians,  modelled  on 
similar  Lines  to  the  Students’  Library, 
has  just  been  begun.  Although  the 
work  only  affects  a small  percentage  of 
the  total  blind  population  of  the  country, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  because  it 
endeavours  to  supply  all  possible  means 
to  the  pioneers  of  progress — those 
men  and  women  of  the  blind  world 
who,  nothing  daunted  by  the  difficulties 
in  their  way,  aim  at  the  highest,  and,  more  often 
than  not,  achieve  it.  By  one  victory  a thousand 
attempts  are  inspired. 

It  is  only  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  a devoted 
band  of  volunteer  Braille  writers  that  the  Institute 
has  been  enabled  to  build  up  this  Students’ 
Library.  Many  workers  transcribe  twenty  or 
more  volumes  each  year,  and  the  difficulties  of 
their  task  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
List  of  works  recently  undertaken  : — 

Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language  (Jes- 
pcrson)  ; Fifty  Years  of  Europe  (Hazen)  ; Advancement 
of  Learning  (F.  Bacon);  Pierce  Penilesse  (Nash); 
Journal  to  Stella  (Swift) ; Grace  Abounding  (Bunyan) ; 
Plays  by  Dekker,  Vanbrugh,  Wycherley,  Congreve  and 
Dryden ; Seventeenth  Century  Verse  (Massingham) ; 
Metaphysics  (Mansell)  ; “ Herakles  ” and  “ Elektra  ” 

(Euripides)  ; Pro  Marcello  and  Pro  Lege  Manilla  (Cicero)  ; 
Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica  (Horace) ; Plays  of  Aeschylus 
(Trans.) ; Plutus  (Aristophanes) ; Ion  (Plato) ; Wand- 
lungen  der  deutschen  Volkswirtschaft  (Wygodzinski) ; 
Cc  que  demande  la  Cit6  (Raymond  Poincare) ; Gouverne- 
ment  de  la  France  (Barthelemy) ; Constitutional  History 
of  England  (Maitland) ; History  of  War  and  Peace 
(Perris)  ; L’Ancien  Regime  (De  Tocqueville) ; First  Book 
in  Old  English  (Cook) ; From  Gerson  to  Grotius  (Figgis) ; 
New  Psychology  (Tansley) ; New  Psychology  and  the 
Teacher  (Crichton  Miller) ; “ Statics  ” and  “ Dynamics  ” 
(Loney) ; Confederation  of  Europe  (Phillips). 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  received 
illustrate  the  value  of  this  work  to  students  : — 

A student  in  the  North  writes  : — 


Stereotyping  Room  at  the  Institute 

“ I would  like  to  thank  you  for  what  you  have  done  to 
make  the  Students’  Library  convenient  in  every  way.  Its 
excellent  collection,  so  excellently  served,  has  to  me 
personally  been  something  unmatched  in  practical 
usefulness.” 

From  Scotland  a student  writes  : — 

“ There  must  be  many  who  will  feel  that  a long-felt 
want  has  been  supplied  when  they  hear  that  these  books 
are  available  in  Braille.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  beings 
in  that  so  many  great  and  notable  books  are  available 
for  our  use  nowadays.  It  would  make  the  blind  community 
of  a hundred  years  ago  stare  with  wonder  if  they  could 
but  come  back  and  realise  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  late  years.  I am  glad  to  think  that  the  National 
Institute  of  this  country  can  lay  claim  to  such  a high 
place  amongst  institutions  of  the  kind  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  it  leads  the  way  at  home  in  purveying 
for  the  many-sided  interests  of  the  community,  as  well 
as  aiming  at  providing  for  a broad,  sound  culture  among 
those  who  can,  and  may,  become  great  influences  for  good 
instead  of  objects  of  pity  and  unavailing  sympathy.  I 
can  only  vaguely  and  poorly  express  my  sense  of  indebted- 
ness to  you  for  the  kindness  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  show  me.” 

Another  reader  writes  : — 

“ I am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  continuing  to  make 
useful  and  interesting  additions  to  the  best  Braille 
Library  in  my  known  world.  With  renewed  thanks  for 
your  many  kindnesses.” 

From  Oxford  comes  the  following  : — 

“ The  Library  is  still  carrying  on  very  good  work.  . . 
is  just  bubbling  over  with  praise  about  you,  and  of 
course  I agree  with  him.  He  seems  to  be  getting  on  all 
right  with  those  atrocious  maths.” 

A new  student  writes  : — 


“ I am  returning  ‘ Methods  of  Industrial  Remunera- 
tion ’ (Schloss),  7 volumes.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  get 
two  Acts  and  a German  article  transcribed  ? I am  sorry 
the  time  is  so  short,  but  I did  not  know  that  I should  need 
them  until  the  end  of  last  term. 


“ I will  be  glad  if  I could  retain  a little  longer  Lange’s 
‘ German  and  English  Idioms  ’ if  no  other  student  has 
any  use  for  it  at  present.  Thanking  you  again  for  the  use 
of  the  many  advantages  of  the  Library,  which  cannot  be 
over-estimated.” 
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Now  let  us  examine  the  procedure 
reference  to  the  production  of  editions  of  gene 
literature  and  periodicals  printed  in  any  quan  y 
desired  from  stereotyped  plates. 

Production  of  Braille  Editions 

Firsdv,  the  works  to  be  embossed  have  to  be 
selected!  This  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter. 
The  literary  needs  of  an  ordinary  blind  reader  are 

exactly  the  same  as  those  of  an 

r^der  • that  is  to  say,  the  taste  of  the  b ind  world 

iriiter^ture  is  as  boundless  as  that  of  the  sighted 
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Rlrrfll'l-  Cloud  and  Silver  (E.  V. 
Luca“)-^ThrHoly  Roman  Empire  (Bryce)  j My  Life  and 
VVnrl  filcnry  Ford) ; The  Three  Hostages  (John  Buchan); 
The  cird  (Arnold  Bennett)  ; Shakespeare,  Ills  anjl 

Art  fDowden):  Wanderings  in  South  America  (Charles 
Watert™)  ■ Songs  of  Childhood  (De  la  Mare)  ; Erewhon 

(Butler);  Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of  John 
Keats-  The  Odyssey  (translated  by  Mackad)  ; 
ai  g’ Wells);  The  Death  of  the  Lion  (James)  ; Life  of 
aariot  c Bronte  (Mrs.  Gaskell) ; All  about  your  Wireless 
Lt  (Eckersley);  Saint  Joan  (Shaw  ; Crime  of  SyWestre 
Bonnard  (France)  ; The  Rape  of  the  Lock  (Pope)  , Th 
Flying  Inn  (Chesterton)  ; Qimint  Companions  (Merrick)  , 
With  Lawrence  in  Arabia  (Lowell);  'r'«"\y/‘^\Years 
(Lord  Grey);  Herodotus;  Antigone;  Side-Walk  Studies 
Dobson);  Wealth  (Cannan) ; The  Challenge  of  Sirms 
(K.aye-Smith);  Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  his  Son ; Utopia 

(Sir  Thomas  More);  The  English  Novel  (Raleigh) 
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world.  But  a careful  study  of  the  outstanding 
needs  of  the  blind  and  the  elimination  of  all  books 
undeserving  the  name  of  literature,  narrows  the 
field  to  a certain  extent,  and  the  Institute  is 
assisted  in  the  final  selection  by  a Consultative 
Committee,  which  includes  many  distinguished 
men  of  letters. 

All  kinds  of  works  are  included  in  the  Insti- 
tute’s catalogue — poetry,  the  drama,  biography, 
history,  the  Holy  Scriptures,  science,  classics, 
works  in  foreign  languages,  reference  books, 
fiction,  educational  text  books,  belles  lettres, 
essays,  works  of  literary  criticism,  vocational 
treatises.  The  following  is  a typical  selection  of 
books  recently  or  about  to  be  published  by  the 
Institute : — 

Sohrab  and  Rustum  (M.  Arnold) ; A People’s  Life  of 
Christ  (Paterson-Smyth) ; Changing  Winds  (Ervine)  ; 
Through  the  Looking  Glass  (Carroll) ; Aucassin  and 
Nicolctte  (Eugene  Mason) ; The  Nigger  of  the  “ Narcissus” 
(Conrad) ; Pelleas  and  Mdlisande  (Maeterlinck)  5 Obiter 


Selections  from  Herrick  ; France  and  the  French  (Fluddle- 
ston)  j Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  Page  ; Scoutmg  for 
Boys  (Baden  Powell);  Juno  and  the  Paycock  (Sean 
O’Casey)  ; On  England  (S.  Baldwin). 


Once  a work  has  been  selected  by  the  PubUca- 
tions  Committee  it  is  passed  to  the  General  Editor, 
who  obtains  the  necessary  permission  for  repro- 
duction from  the  author  and  publisher  or  owner 
of  the  copyright.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  always 
forthcoming,  and  is  most  freely  granted,  accom- 
panied with  expressions  of  goodwill  and  interest 
from  the  parties  concerned.  Some  books  need 
careful  editing ; for  instance,  references  to 
illustrations  and  notes  have  to  be  deleted  or 
adapted  ; a decision  has  also  to  be  made  as  to 
whether  the  work  in  hand  should  be  published 
in  a full-size,  intermediate,  or  pocket-size  forrn. 
When  such  points  are  finally  settled,  the  book  is 
passed  to  the  Stereotyping  Department,  where 
the  blind  themselves  take  it  in  hand. 
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For  the  stereotyping  machines — and 
there  are  many  at  the  Institute — are  all 
manipulated  by  blind  men  and  women. 
Thus,  in  publishing  for  the  blind,  the 
Institute  is  actually  employing  the  blind 
and  providing  them  with  interesting  and 
remunerative  work ; and  help  afforded 
to  the  publication  of  Braille  literature 
indirectly  assists  towards  the  solution  of 
the  most  urgent  problem  in  the  blind 
world — finding  sightless  people  suitable 
means  of  livelihood. 


In  this  manner  over  2,515,000  Braille 
publications  have  been  issued  by  the 
Institute  since  1915. 

All  new  titles,  as  issued,  are  included 
in  a Monthly  Supplementary  Catalogue 
which  is  freely  distributed,  and  an 
announcement  of  their  publication  is 
made  in  a special  supplement  to  all 
Braille  periodicals  issued  by  the  Institute. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Ford,  the  Veteran  Blind  Proof-Reader 


Dissemination  of 
Braille  Literature 

Before  dealing  with  the  latter,  one  most 
important  fact  must  be  mentioned.  The 
provision  of  Braille  literature  would  be 


The  book  is  read  by  a sighted  reader 
to  the  blind  stereotyper  who  transcribes 
the  reading  matter  in  embossed  Braille 
characters  on  to  a folded  metal  sheet. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  the  feet,  and 
has  six  keys,  like  piano  keys,  each  of 
which  controls  a small  steel  punch  and  corres- 
ponds to  a dot  in  the  primary  Braille  arrangement 
of  six  dots  (see  illustration).  The  plate  to  be 
stereotyped  is  held  in  clips  and  placed  into 
position  between  these  punches  and  a plunger. 
The  necessary  keys  having  been  pressed  by  the 
fingers  of  the  operator,  the  plunger,  worked  by 
a foot  pedal,  is  forced  on  to  the  plate,  and  the 
character  required  is  stamped.  This  operation 
is  repeated  until  the  whole  plate  is  covered  with 
Braille  characters. 


The  plate  is  then  handed  to  a blind  proof- 
reader who  ascertains  whether  any  mistakes  have 
occurred  ; if  they  have,  dots  incorrectly  made 
are  flattened  out  by  hand  with  a punch  and 
hammer  and  the  plate  passed  back  for  re-stereo- 
typing. 
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The  plate  is  now  ready  for  the  Printing  Depart- 
ment, where  it  is  placed  on  a printing  press  worked 
by  sighted  operators.  A sheet  of  paper  is  placed 
between  the  folded  metal  sheets  and,  when  placed 
in  the  press,  receives  the  impression  of  the  em- 
bossed metal  dots. 


The  embossed  pages  are  then  passed  to  blind 
workers  for  collating  and  folding,  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  binders.  In  the  Binding  Depart- 
ment the  gathered  pages  of  a volume  again  come 
into  the  hands  of  blind  operators  who  insert  small 
guards  between  each  section  in  order  to  prevent 
damage  to  the  embossed  characters  from  crushing. 
The  sewing  and  binding  is  mainly  undertaken  by 
sighted  assistants.  Finally',  the  name  of  the 
volume  and  of  its  author  is  attached  in  Braille  to 
the  side  of  the  book,  so  that  the  blind  reader  may 
easily  select  a required  volume  from  his 
shelves. 
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practically  useless  were  not  provision  made  at  the 
same  time  for  its  being  available  to  the  blind 
generally.  As  may  well  be  supposed,  the  pro- 
duction of  Braille  is  a costly  matter ; one  full-sized 
volume  costs  approximately  8s.  to  produce,  and  as 
an  average-size  ordinary  volumein  inkprint  fills  four 
or  five  volumes  in  Braille,  this  makes  the  total  cost 
of  producing  one  work  alone  about  £z.  If  these 
volumes  were  offered  for  sale  at  cost  price  only 
(that  is  without  any  profit  at  all  to  the  Institute) 
the  price  would  be  quite  prohibitive,  so  the 
Institute  makes  a reduction  of  two-thirds  on  the 
cost  price  of  every  volume  sold  to  blind  residents 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  throughout  the 
British  Empire,  and  permits  the  blind  in  foreign 
countries  to  purchase  at  cost  price  only.  In 
addition,  many  copies  of  all  publications  are 
presented  to  libraries  for  the  blind  for  free 
circulation  amongst  blind  readers,  and  numbers 
of  free  grants  of  books,  etc.,  are  made  to  institu- 
tions and  individuals. 


The  Blind  Press 

To  the  ordinary  man,  to  be  deprived  of  news- 
papers is  like  semi-blindness  itself.  It  narrows 
the  vision -from  the  activities  of  a world  to  the 
activities  of  a village.  Contrariwise,  with  the  aid 
of  newspapers,  everyone  can  be  a man  of  affairs 
with  a vision  free  as  the  winds.  In  the  blind 
community,  progress  for  thousands  of  years  was 
non-existent,  mainly  because  no  attempt  was  made 
to  cultivate  the  inner  vision  of  those  bereft  of 
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The  Moon  Newspaper 


physical  eyesight.  But  to  be  cultivated  it  must 
first  be  liberated,  and  the  first  duty  towards  the 
blind  is  to  make  them  “ men  of  affairs.”  It  is 
indispensable,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  kept 
in  touch  with  the  news  of  the  world,  as  the  Limi- 
tation of  interests  in  anyone,  with  or  without 
sight,  simply  means  the  limitation  of 
vision.  Not  only  do  the  journals 
published  by  the  Institute  keep  the 
blind  in  touch  with  the  world  in  general, 
but  they  provide  an  admirable  means 
for  the  exchange  of  views  between  blind 
people  ; they  are  the  organs  of  a definite 
progressive  community,  eager  for  con- 
verse, eager  to  welcome  new-comers, 
and  seeking  above  all  things  to  explore 
means  and  methods  that  may  lead  to 
victory  over  blindness. 


A Moon  Volume 


Following  is  a detailed  description 
of  the  perioicals  edited  at  and  published 
by  the  Institute 

Braille  Mail — Issued  every  Friday  in  inter* 
pointed  Braille.  It  is  a weekly  newspaper 
giving  a concise  summary  of  the  news  of 
the  world,  grouped  under  headings,  and 
keeping  the  blind  in  touch  with  affairs  in 
general.  (Subscription:  63.  6d.  per  annum, 
post  free,  inland  and  abroad.) 
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Progress — Issued  on  the  1st  of  the  month  in  interpointed 
Braille.  It  contains  articles  of  interest  to  the  blind,  and 
includes  features  of  general  interest,  a question  box,  a 
monthly  competition,  short  stories,  etc.  Its  aim  is  to 
keep  the  blind  in  touch  with  each  other  and  with  affairs 
of  the  moment,  and  to  provide  them  with  a means  of 
exchanging  views.  It  also  includes  a chess  supplement 
and  a supplement  devoted  to  matters  of  interest  to 
women.  (Subscription  : 5s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free, 
inland  and  abroad.) 

The  Literary  Journal — Issued  on  the  10th  of  the  month  in 
interpointed  Braille.  It  contains  original  contributions 
and  articles  selected  from  high-class  reviews,  magazines, 
newspapers,  etc.,  and  keeps  its  readers  in  touch  with  all 
modern  literary  and  artistic  movements  and  criticism. 
(Subscription  : 11s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free,  inland 
and  abroad.) 


Braille  Musical  Magazine — Edited  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Platt, 
assisted  by  Mr.  W.  Wolstenholme,  Mus.  Bac.  (Oxon.), 
and  Mr.  II.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.,  this  magazine  is 
issued  on  the  20th  of  the  month  in  interpointed  Braille. 

It  contains  matters  of  interest  to  musicians,  reviews  of 
latest  Braille  music  publications,  and  several  pieces  of 
music.  (Subscription  : 8s.  6d.  per  annum,  post  free, 
inland  and  abroad.) 

The  School  Magazine — (incorporating  Comrades) — Edited 
by  Mr.  Edward  Evans,  and  issued  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  in  interpointed  Braille.  It  is  designed  to  supply 
schools  for  the  blind  with  interesting  reading  matter 
for  class  use^  and  to  afford  boys  and  girls  instruction 
combined  with  amusement.  There  is  also  a supplement 
for  younger  children,  consisting  of  simple  stories,  etc., 
in  uncontracted  Braille.  The  magazine  is  not  issued 
during  the  month  of  August.  (Subscription  : 3s.  6d. 
per  annum,  post  free,  inland  and  abroad.) 

The  Massage  Journal — Issued  on  the  10th  of  the  month  in 
interpointed  Braille.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  blind 
masseurs  and  masseuses,  including  the  most  up-to-date 
articles  on  massage.  (Subscription  : 6s.  per  annum, 
post  free,  inland  and  abroad.) 
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Channels  of  Blessing — Edited  by  Miss  S.  M.  Troup,  and 
issued  every  two  months  on  the  20th  February,  April, 
etc.,  in  interpointed  Braille.  This  is  a religious  magazine, 
and  its  aim  is  to  provide  reading  matter  which  will  give 
spiritual  help  and  comfort  to  those  who  arc  deprived  of 
sight  and  to  the  deaf-blind.  A supplement  provides 
aids  to  Sunday  School  teachers.  The  promoters  of  this 
work  have  no  guaranteed  fund,  but  rely  entirely  on  the 
free-will  offerings  of  the  readers  of  the  magazine  and 
their  friends.  The  price  to  those  who  wish  to  give  the 
cost  of  one  magazine,  for  a stated  period,  is  6jd.  per 
copy,  post  free,  inland  and  abroad. 

The  Institute  also  publishes  The  Beacon  in  letterpress  on 
the  1st  of  the  month.  It  contains  articles  of  interest 
to  committees  and  officials  of  institutions,  teachers  in 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  all  concerned  in  the  welfare 
of  the  blind.  (Subscription  : 3s.  per  annum  post 
free  inland  and  abroad.) 


The  Institute  also  prints  and  publishes  the 
majority  of  the  remaining  Braille  periodicals 
produced  in  this  country,  so  that  it  is  practically 
responsible  for  the  production  of  the  entire 
“ Blind  Press.” 

Production  of  Moon  Books 

The  Institute  is  also  responsible  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Moon  books,  being  the  only  producer 
in  the  world  of  books  in  Dr.  Moon’s  type  for  the 
blind.  Moon  type  is  a simple  embossed  variation 
of  ordinary  Roman  letters.  In  the  Moon  alphabet, 
eight  Roman  letters  are  unaltered,  fourteen  have 
parts  of  the  outline  omitted,  while  five  are  new 
but  simple  forms.  When  these  letters  are  em- 
bossed on  strong  paper,  they  can  readily  be 
distinguished  by  fingers  hardened  by  toil  or 
rendered  less  sensitive  in  touch  by  old  age  ; con- 
sequently, Moon  books  and  periodicals  are  a 
blessing  to  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  later  life. 
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The  Moon  catalogue  is  as  representative  as  the 
Braille  catalogue,  but  special  care  is  taken  to  cater 
for  the  needs  of  elderly  people,  students’  text- 
books and  educational  works  being  more  or  less 
excluded.  Two  periodicals  are  published  in  the 
Moon  type,  a monthly  magazine  (9s.  6d.  per 
annum,  post  free,  inland  and  abroad)  and  a news- 
paper (8s.  8d.  per  annum,  post  free,  inland  and 
abroad)  the  smallest  newspaper  in  the  world, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  1,000  words  per  week. 
The  latter  presents  a concise  summary,  suitably 
grouped,  of  the  world’s  news,  and  is  invaluable  in 
keeping  the  aged  blind  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on.  As  there  are  a large  number  of  Moon 
readers  resident  in  America,  a special  supplement 
of  American  news  only  is  a recent  innovation. 
Similar  discounts  to  those  allowed  for  Braille 
productions  are  allowed  to  purchasers  of  Moon 
books,  and,  similarly,  free  copies  are  presented 
to  libraries  for  the  blind  and  to  individuals. 

The  New  Blind 

In  the  small  space  at  our  disposal  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  description 
of  the  publishing  work  of  the  Institute.  It  is  a 
work  which  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by 


those  who  have  witnessed  it  in  action.  A visit  to 
the  Institute  repays  one  in  many  senses,  but 
perhaps  its  most  direct  benefit  is  the  transfor- 
mation it  effects  in  the  attitude  generally  adopted 
by  those  unacquainted  personally  with  the  blind. 
Talk  to  a blind  man  with  a knowledge  of  Braille, 
and  you  will  find  him  able  to  discuss  with  you 
the  beauties  of  literature,  the  most  precious  fruit 
of  earth’s  history.  And  not  only  can  the  blind 
discuss  with  you  the  beauties  of  the  classics,  but, 
because  of  his  own  reading,  he  is  able  to  enter 
fully  into  conversation  on  literary  tendencies  of 
the  day,  or,  more  generally,  to  show  a keen 
interest  in  politics,  sport,  the  social  round.  The 
dissemination  of  literature  amongst  the  blind  has 
transformed  blind  people  from  abnormal  into 
normal  beings.  They  are  swimming  in  the  same 
current  as  yourself ; just  as  your  eyesight  en- 
deavours to  espy  the  farthest  point  in  a land- 
scape, so  is  their  inner  vision  keenly  awaiting  the 
future.  And  it  rests  with  all  those  who  possess 
the  gift  of  eyesight,  with  all  those  to  whom  the 
whole  world  is  an  open  book,  to  decide  whether 
that  future  is  clouded  by  the  sadness  of  stifled 
hope  or  flooded  to  joy  with  the  ever-gathering 
light  of  faith  justified  and  aspirations  crowned. 
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MUSIC  is  the  art  above  all  others  which  can 
be  successfully  cultivated  by  the  blind. 
Every  musician  must  possess  delicacy  of  hearing, 
and  every  musical  instrumentalist  must  possess 
in  addition  delicacy  of  touch.  When  it  is  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  the  senses  of  touch  and 
hearing  are  practically  always  developed  to  a 
greater  degree  without  than  with  sight,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  that  the  art  of  music  might 
specially  have  been  evolved  to  meet  the  capa- 
bilities of  blind  people. 

The  Blind  Man’s  Art 


The  work  of  perfecdng  this  system — one 
capable  of  interpreting  every  musical  sound — is 
an  outstanding  achievement  in  the  musical  world, 
and  was  rendered  possible  under  the  Institute’s 
auspices  by  the  appointment  of  a special  committee 
of  experts.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  a short 
article  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  skilful  and 
necessarily  expensive  research  work,  extending 
over  a long  period,  entailed  by  the  initiation  and 
completion  of  the  system.  But  its  indispensability 
may  be  understood  ; it  has  benefited  not  only  the 
professional  but  every  amateur  blind  musician. 

Braille  Music  Notation 


Records  in  the  history  of  blindness  generally 
convey  the  suggestion  that  the  blind  have  always 
been  considered  as  lovers  of  music.  Music  is  the 
only  art  the  blind  can  enjoy  to  the  fuU,  assisted 
rather  than  retarded  by  their  handicap  ; in  fact, 
there  must  be  (comparing  the  blind  with  the 
sighted  population)  a far  greater  percentage  of  blind 
people  who  are  music  lovers  than  sighted  people. 
But  it  is  as  professional  musicians  that  the  blind 
have  covered  themselves  with  laurels  during 
recent  years.  Their  marvellous  record  as  com- 
posers and  instrumentalists  has  now  been  recog- 
nised throughout  the  world,  and  each  year  adds 
to  the  distinction  conferred  on  the  entire  blind 
population  by  the 
blind  musician. 

What  is  it,  then, 
that  has  trans- 
formed  the  simple 
love  of  music  and 
the  inherent  quali- 
ties necessary 
for  its  production 
into  an  artistry 
and  execution 
which  has  gained 
the  approval  of 
the  general  public 
and  the  musical 
world  alike  ? 

It  is  the  in- 
vention and  per- 
fection of  Braille 
music  notation. 


The  Braille  musical  code  was  invented  by 
Louis  Braille,  but  he  died  before  the  compilation 
of  a text-book  on  the  subject.  Very  few  people, 
either  in  France  or  in  this  country,  knew  much 
about  it  until,  in  1871,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association  (the  parent  body  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind)  published  the  first  explana- 
tory pamphlet  in  any  language  on  Braille  music 
notation  as  then  practised.  From  that  day  onward, 
the  National  Institute  has  taken  a leading  part  in 
(i)  providing  such  text-book  literature,  (2)  assist- 
ing the  scientific  development  of  the  system,  and 
(5)  actually  embossing  and  publishing  the  finished 
product,  the  music  itself,  for  the  use  of  the 

blind. 


In  1888  an  In- 
ternational Con- 
gress was  held  at 
Cologne  to  re- 
view the  whole 
subject  of  Braille 
notation,  and  the 
first  general  at- 
tempt at  Euro- 
pean standardisa- 
tion was  made. 
The  following 
year  a new  Key 
was  issued  em- 
bodying the  reso- 
lutions of  the 
Congress,  while 
further  revised 
Keys  were  issued 
in  1896  and  1900. 


Blind  Organist  at  tlic  National  Institute 
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Perfecting  Braille  Notation 

But  Keys  were  not  enough.  Without  an  actual 
r ' incf-nirtor  it  was  almost  impossible,  by 
hek^aid  alone,  to  train  the  uninitiated  Acco^d- 
intrlv  in  IQOI  a Tutor  was  compiled  by  Mr. 
Ai  Watson,  forming  a manual 
lessons  and  in  its  compilation  no  previous  ac 
qLintanae  «,h  Bt.illu  or  music  5'““^^, 
I^n  this  publication  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  tac 
that  there  was  an  immense  amount  of  work  std 
to  Le  done  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  he 
blind  in  music,  and  the  year  1910  saw  the 
first  issue  of  a periodical  still  published^by  the 
Lstitute  the  “ Braille  Musical  Magazine,  which 
opened  ks  columns  at  once  to  a full  discussion  of 
matters  relative  to  Braille  music  revision. 

As  a result  of  a further  Conference  the  special 
Braille  Music  Notation  Committee  was  nomi- 
nated, and  for  ten  years,  under  the  able  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  H.  C.  Warrilow,  F.R.C.O.  orgamst 
and  director  of  music  at  the  Institute,  this  Com- 
mittee  deliberated  on  the  hundreds  of  matters 
brought  before  it  for  consideration  and  discus- 
sion. 

Completion  of  a Great  Work 

In  1917  the  period  devoted  to  experiment  was 
closed,  and  it  was  felt  that  the  Coinmittee  were 
justified  in  sanctioning  and  explaining  the  new 
Braille  signs  henceforth  to  be  employed  in  all 
music  issued  by  the  Institute.  Finally  in  1922, 
an  epoch-making  treatise,  “ Key  to  Braille  Music 
Notation,  1922,”  was  issued,  and  the  old-fashioned 
and  inadequate  style  was  finally  superseded  by 
the  present  practice  of  to-day.  Sit  Landon 
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Illustrating  the  Method  of  Transliterating  Music  into  Braille 
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Ronald  Principal  of  the  GuUdhall  School  of 
Music,  in  a foreword  to  the  letterpress  edition  of 
this  Key,  has  said 

“ The  compilation  of  this  treatise  having 
engaged  the  close  attention  of  such  a body  ot 
expefts  over  a period  of  ten  years,  would  seem 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  ought  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  practically  the  final  word  on  the  subject , 
and  it  gives  me  profound  satisfaction  to  believe 
that  the  system  has  been  brought  to  such  per- 
fection that  there  are  now  no  difficulties  of 
notation  which  may  not  be  successfully  dealt 
with,  even  though  they  be  the  problems  presented 
by,  say.  the  adequate  transcription  of  an  intricate 
full  orchestral  score. 

“It  would  seem  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  all  barriers  have  been  swept  away  from 
the  path  of  blind  musicians,  who  are  thus  ren- 
dered free  to  enter  unimpeded  into  that  Promised 
Land  of  Music  in  which  it  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged that  they  have  their  own  special  heritage.” 

The  whole  work  has  now  been  crowned  by  the 
issue  of  the  companion  volume  to  the  Key,  a new 
Tutor  or  Primer,  with  graduated  lessons  and 
exercises,  compiled  by  Mr.  Edward  Watson, 
Secretary  of  the  Institute’s  Music  Department. 


The  Braille  Music  Catalogue 

The  fruit  of  these  intensive  activities  is  seen  in 
the  extensive  catalogue  of  Braille  music  which  has 
been  gradually  buSt  up  by  the  Institute.  At 
present  there  are  over  3,000  music  works  in  stock 
at  the  Institute,  notwithstanding  frequent  and 
necessary  deletions  made  from  time  to 
time  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  this 
catalogue  may  be  found  Church  music 
of  all  kinds,  including  anthems,  services, 
oratorios,  hymn  books,  psalters,  etc.  ; 
a very  large  collection  of  organ  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  tutors, 
studies  and  examination  music ; vocal 
music,  including  an  immense  number  of 
separate  songs  ; violin  and  violoncello 
music;  many  theoretical  works  on  the 
science,  art  and  history  of  music  ; litera- 
ture on  pianoforte  tuning ; and  a 
voluminous  modern  text-book  on 
orchestration. 


The  Selection  of  Music 

The  task  of  selecting  music  to  be  em- 
bossed is  always  an  anxious  one,  as  so 
many  needs — of  schools,  candidates  for 
examination,  teachers,  performers,  ac- 
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companists,  etc. — have  to  be  studied. 

But  in  this  connection  the  services  of 
a distinguished  Consultative  Committee, 
consisting  of  a number  of  eminent  musi- 
cians, are  always  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Institute,  and  the  catalogue  as  a result  is 
very  representative. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
Institute’s  Braille  music  publication 
work  is  everywhere  appreciated  and 
warmly  encouraged  by  the  heads  of 
publishing  houses,  and  that  the  most 
cordial  relations  exist  with  composers, 
publishers  and  owners  of  copyright. 

Availability  of  Braille  Music 

The  production  of  Braille  music, 
however,  would  be  of  little  value  were 
it  not  coupled  with  its  availability  to 
the  blind  generally.  The  cost  of  production 
is  large,  but,  notwithstanding,  copies  of 
every  musical  publication  are  presented  free 
to  libraries  for  the  blind  for  general  circu- 
lation, and  a reduction  of  three-quarters  of  the 
actual  cost  price  is  allowed  to  all  purchasers  of 
Braille  music  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  through- 
out the  British  Empire,  while  foreign  purchasers 
may  buy  at  cost  price  only.  Thus,  not  only  is 
financial  profit  to  the  Institute  impossible,  but 
there  is  a heavy'  loss  on  all  sales.  Accordingly, 
every  sympathiser  with  blind  musicians  and  their 
magnificent  work  should  make  every  endeavour 
to  afford  generous  and  continuous  support  to  this 
branch  of  the  Institute’s  activities. 

Apart  from  the  general  publication  of  music 
mentioned,  the  formation  of  a Music  Students’ 
Library  has  been  begun.  This  will  consist  of 
manuscript  Braille  copies  of  musical  works 
which  will  be  loaned  to  all  bona  fide  students. 

The  Institute’s  Organ 

In  addition  to  Braille  music  production,  the 
Institute  takes  an  active  interest  in  everything 
appertaining  to  the  musical  well-being  of  the 
blind.  In  its  Concert  Hall,  the  Armitage  Hall, 
there  is  a fine  organ,  a replica  of  that  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Organists.  This  is  placed  unreservedly 
at  the  service  of  blind  candidates  for  organ  exami- 
nations. Without  this  opportunity  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  special  features  of  the  instru- 
ment, it  is  obvious  that  their  chances  of  success 
would  be  less,  and  they  might  not  be  able  to  keep 
up  their  splendid  standard  of  achievement.  The 
high  standard  of  “ passes  ” amongst  blind 
examinees  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with 


that  of  sighted  candidates.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  although  the  organ  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  so  as  to  render  it  an  effec- 
tive recital  instrument,  yet  it  is  so  arranged  that 
the  original  plan  of  the  instrument  is  kept  intact 
for  the  use  of  those  who  so  require  it. 

The  Works  of  British  Blind  Composers 

The  Institute  has  also  been  largely  instrumental 
in  gaining  recognition  for  blind  musicians  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Thus,  it  is  responsible  for 
the  publication  of  an  inkprint  edition  of  the 
works  of  British  blind  composers.  This  edition 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  selected  works  of  high 
artistic  value  by  blind  composers  of  distinction, 
and  is  consequently  a unique  and  most  valuable 
addition  to  British  art,  having  been  remarkably 
well  reviewed  by  the  principal  music  critics  in  the 
Press  throughout  the  country.  This  Edition  forms 
a tangible  proof  to  those  with  eyesight  of  what, 
under  favourable  conditions,  blind  people  are 
capable  of  doing. 

Concerts,  Recitals  and  Lectures 

The  Institute  also  assists  as  far  as  possible 
blind  concert  artistes,  and  a Blind  Concert  Party 
does  much  valuable  work  in  Greater  London  in 
connection  with  the  money-raising  campaigns -of 
the  Greater  London  Fund.  Recitals  and  lectures 
by  blind  musicians  are  organised,  and  take  place 
both  in  London  and  in  the  provinces,  and  the 
programmes  of  the  former  include  a large  number 
of  compositions  by  the  blind.  Free  organ  recitals 
are  also  given  monthly  at  the  Headquarters  of  the 
Institute,  224  Great  Portland  Street,  and  to  these 
all  lovers  of  good  music  are  cordially  invited. 
When  at  the  Institute,  they  should  not  fail  to  pay 
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a visit  to  the  Music  Department,  where  they  will 
sec  the  blind  themselves  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Braille  music.  All  music  is  transliterated 
into  Braille  by  blind  copvists,  and  the  proofs  are 
read  and  corrected  by  the  blind.  It  is  marvellous  to 
witness  their  dexterity  of  touch,  their  sureness  of 
judgment,  their  complete  mastery  of  a most 
difficult  and  technical  task. 

Music  Traininj*  for  Blind  Babies 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Institute’s 
Sunshine  Flomes  for  Blind  Babies,  the  culture 
of  the  musical  sense  is  specially  provided  for. 
Music  teachers  with  qualifications  in  eurythmics 
and  aural  culture  are  appointed  to  train  their  tiny 
pupils  on  the  most  approved  principles. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  blind 
musicians  could  not  dispense  with  the  assistance 
that  the  Institute  affords  them.  But  that  assist- 
ance it  can  only  continue  to  render  if  it  is  well 
supported  by  the  public.  This  branch  of  the 
Institute’s  work  must  especially  appeal  to  music 
lovers,  and  there  are  many  ways  in  which  they 
can  help.  They  can  arrange  organ  recitals  and 
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concerts,  include  compositions  by  blind  composers 
in  programmes,  invite  competent  blind  per- 
formers to  participate  in  entertainments,  arrange 
carol  services  and  send  for  free  specimen 
copies  of  carols  written  and  composed  by  the 
blind.  Above  all,  they  can  come  themselves  to 
the  Institute,  and,  by  seeing  the  actual  work  in 
progress,  obtain  that  vital  interest  in  it  which 
will  always  keep  green  their  sympathy  with  a 
much-handicapped  but  courageous  and  pro- 
gressive community. 

A Blind  and  Deaf  Composer 

Can  any  musician  remain  apathetic  when  he 
learns  that  one  of  the  composers  whose  work 
finds  a place  in  so  select  a collection  as  that  of  the 
National  Institute  Edition  is  both  blind  and  deaf? 
Neither  he  nor  his  blind  colleagues  sue  for  special 
favour,  electing  to  be  judged  on  the  merits  of 
their  work ; but  the  challenge  of  such  unconquer- 
able spirits  surely  makes  an  irresistible  appeal 
to  the  imagination  and  heart  of  every  person 
who,  sharing  with  them  the  glory  of  hearing, 
possesses  also  the  glory  of  sight. 
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TECHNICAL  AND  RESEARCH  WORK  AND  THE  PROVISION  OF 
APPARATUS  ARE  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  IN  THE  BLIND  WORLD 


SCIENCE  and  applied  science  have  revolu- 
tionised the  world,  and  the  man  of  a hundred 
years  ago  would  be  better  able  to  recognise  the 
ancient  civilisations  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Greece  or 
Rome  than  the  civilisation  of  to-day.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  arts  of  the  present  century  even 
equal  those  of  the  centuries  gone  by,  but  at 
least  we  can  claim  that  this  is  the  golden  age  of 
invention  and  research. 

As  in  the  ordinary  world,  so  in  that  small 
section  of  it — the  blind  community  ; a blind  man 
in  the  days  of  George  III  with  a speaking  know- 
ledge of  classical  Greek  could  have  conversed 
on  almost  equal  terms  with  Homer,  but  in  the 
company  of  the  progressive  blind  men  and 
women  of  to-day  he  would  feel  an  alien  in  a 
strange  country,  a blind  man  amongst  people 
who  from  all  he  could  tell  were  not  blind. 

The  revolution  in  the  blind  world  is  due  to 
continuous  research  work,  the  scientific  application 
of  its  results,  and  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  in 
those  interested  in  the  amelioration  of  the  sight- 
less. The  invention  of  Braille  was  the  first  step 
in  advance,  and  since  then  scarcely  a year  has 
passed  without  the  invention  of  some  definite 
means  of  mitigating  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  always 
been  foremost  in  the  onward  march.  Since  its 
parent  body  (the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association)  was  founded  in  1868  to  develop  the 
production  of  embossed  literature  in  this  country, 
until  the  present  time  when  the  Institute’s 
Technical  and  Research  Committee  meets  periodi- 
cally to  deliberate  on  new  ways  and  means  of 
overcoming  or  lessening  the  difficulties  of  blind- 
ness, the  I nstitute  has  ever  sought  the  aid  of  science 
and  scientific  men  in  its  endeavour  to  solve  the 
many  problems  attendant  on  its  work. 

Technical  and  Research  Work 

The  Technical  and  Research  Committee  is 
composed  of  many  distinguished  experts  in  the 
scientific  world,  and  its  duties  are  to  examine  and 
report  upon  (a)  existing  and  new  methods  of 
producing  Braille  and  Moon  literature,  (/;)  new 
or  existing  apparatus  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  the 
blind,  (c)  museums  for  the  blind,  including  appar- 
atus for  the  same,  {d)  occupations  for  the  blind. 


[i)  any  inventions  or  ideas  which  may  be  utilised 
by  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

We  have  not  space  here  even  to  name  the 
results  of  the  activities  of  the  present  Committee, 
but  we  will  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  actual  mechanical  results  of  the 
Institute’s  scientific  work. 

That  embossed  types  have  been  perfected  is 
generally  known.  Most  people  are  aware  that 
now  the  blind  possess  their  own  private  libraries, 
their  own  lending  libraries,  their  own  periodicals, 
even  their  own  trade  organs.  But  one  or  two 
inventions  which  have  opened  new  careers  to 
the  blind  are  less  known. 

Apparatus  for  the  Blind 

Holding  pride  of  place,  perhaps,  are  the 
Stainsby-Wayne  Braille  Writer  and  the  Stainsby- 
Wayne  Braille  Shorthand  Writer.  Both  these 
ingenious  little  machines  were  invented  by  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  formerly  Secretary- 
General  to  the  Institute,  to  whom,  especially  in 
the  invention  and  perfection  of  apparatus  for 
their  use,  the  blind  owe  a great  deal.  The 
former  machine  enables  the  blind  to  correspond 
in  Braille  or  prepare  single  copies  of  Braille 
books  ; the  latter  opens  the  secretarial  profession 
to  the  bUnd. 

Other  means  of  writing  Braille  are  with  a 
Braille  frame,  a guide  and  a style,  while  pocket 
books  for  notes  with  pocket  frames  are  also  pro- 
vided by  the  Institute.  Likewise,  the  Institute 
supplies  pen  and  pencil  writing  frames  for 
ordinary  handwriting,  and  arithmetic  and  algebra 
frames  for  mathematical  calculations,  in  which 
numerical  arrangements  are  indicated  by  double- 
ended  metal  type  placed  in  various  positions  in 
star-shaped  holes  with  eight  angles. 

Games  for  the  blind  have  always  received  con- 
siderable attention  from  the  Institute,  and  new 
adaptations  of  games  are  continually  before  the 
Committee.  Those  at  present  available  for  the 
blind  include  ordinary  playing  cards,  puzzles, 
cheery  families,  noughts  and  crosses,  patience 
cards,  dominoes,  chess,  Russian  fives,  draughts. 

The  blind  are  invariably  punctual,  and  no  blind 
person  can  do  without  a Braille  watch.  This  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  usual  watch,  with  the  divisions 
represented  by  small  raised  dots. 
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Numerous  appliances  for  geometry,  for  em- 
bossing curved  lines,  for  drawing  any  diagram 
desired,  for  demonstrating  problems ; shoemaker  s 
tools ; pianoforte  tuner’s  tools  ; special  foot-rules 
and  tape  measures— these  are  other  means  pro- 
vided by  the  Institute  for  eliminating  the  handicap 
of  blindness. 

Still  other  lines  followed  may  be  indicated 
by  mention  only  of  a special  galvanometer  for 
the  use  of  blind  masseurs  ; embossed  globes  and 
contour  maps  ; a rubber  ball  with  a musical  note  ; 
a picture  book  for  the  blind  with  embossed  out- 
lines illustrating  buildings,  the  flight  of  a balloon, 
the  web  of  a spider,  the  rush  of  a buffalo,  the  maze 
at  Hampton  Court,  the  leaning  tower,  etc. 


Educational  Models 

Special  models  of  common  objects  are  utilised 
to  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  blind  ideas  of 
shape  and  form.  Models  loaned  to  schools  for 
the  blind  by  the  Institute  include  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt,  a coal  mine,  bridges,  boats,  etc.  ; in 
massage  instructional  classes,  models  of  internal 
organs  are  used. 

But  the  Technical  and  Research  Committee 
does  not  confine  its  activities  to  the  invention 
and  perfection  of  apparatus  for  the  blind.  Refer- 
ence to  the  far  wider  scope  of  its  activities  is  made 
above,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of 
its  work  nowadays  is  the  exploration  of  new 
means  of  employing  blind  people.  In  this 
direction  most  encouraging  progress  is  being 
made,  and  the  Institute  has  been  successful  in 
placing  several  bhnd  girls  in  different  types  of 
factories  where  a few  years  ago  the  idea  of  their 


employment  would  have  been  scouted.  The 
pj-Qyision  of  wireless  sets  for  the  blind  also 
comes  within  the  Committee’s  province.  Wire- 
less has  proved  an  inestimable  boon  to  the 
sightless,  and  with  a little  instruction  and  a little 
preliminary  supervision,  the  blind  can  become  as 
ardent  and  as  experimental  wireless  enthusiasts- 
as  any  person  with  eyesight. 

Scientific  Methods 

Yet  again,  the  Institute  does  not  confine  its- 
scientific  work  to  the  labours  of  the  Technical 
and  Research  Committee.  The  work  of  the 
special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Institute  to 
revise  the  system  of  Braille  Music  Notation  has- 
resulted  in  a scientific  system  of  notation  of  the 
highest  importance,  a system  capable  of  trans- 
lating into  Braille  every  musical  sound  and 
harmony ; the  latest  educational  systems  are 
examined  by  the  Education  Committee ; the 
establishment  of  the  “ Sunshine  ” Homes  for 
Blind  Babies  has  revealed  an  entirely  new  science 
of  training  the  blind  from  babyhood  ; expert 
instruction  and  constant  supervision  are  daily 
developing  the  powers  of  the  blind  handicrafts- 
man ; and  each  year  adds  to  the  total  of  successful 
blind  organisers  who  have  attained  their  success- 
by  the  application  of  scientific  business  methods 
to  the  difficult  art  of  money-raising. 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  difficult  art  will 
yearly  become  easier  as  the  general  pubUc  of  to- 
day, so  characterised  by  their  love  of  science  and 
their  appreciation  of  scientific  method,  gain  further 
knowledge  of  the  marvels  scientific  invention  and 
research  have  already  achieved  in  the  world  of 
the  blind. 


Blind  Child  Studying  Geogr.-iphy  trom  Embossed  Globe  and  Contour  Maps 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREATER  LONDON  FUND  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  HOW  IT  HELPS  THE  BLIND  OF  THE,  METROPOLIS 


The  policy  of  those  directing  the  work  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
always  been  actuated  by  the  principle  of  inspiring 
wherever  possible  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
amongst  agencies  for  the  blind,  so  that  the 
maximum  of  benefit  to  the  blind  and  the  minimum 
■of  overlapping  in  collections  may  result.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Council  of  the  Institute  conceived  the 
idea  that  a strong  combined  appeal  from  a number 
of  institutions,  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  the 
Greater  London  area,  would  meet  with  far  more 
support  than  many  individual  appeals,  each 
■claiming  to  be  the  one  and  only  appeal, 
this  object  in  view,  negotiations  were 
opened  with  various  metropolitan  work- 
■shops,  resulting  in  the  formation  in  1921 
of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the 
Blind. 


With 


The  Objects  of  the  Fund 

The  Fund  operates  in  an  area  circum- 
■scribed  by  a circle  of  twenty-mile  radius 
with  its  centre  at  Charing  Cross,  and  includes  the 
■counties  of  London  and  Middlesex  and  portions 
of  Kent,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire  and  Essex.  The 
Fund  is  managed  by  the  Institute,  and  is  adminis- 
tered by  an  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  one 
member  nominated  by  each  of  the  associated 
workshops  and  two  members  nominated  by  the 
Institute  under  a Chairman  elected  by  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  Chairmen  of  the  associated 
workshops.  The  latter  are  as  follows  ; Barclay 
Workshop  for  Blind  Women  (Crawford  Street), 
Blind  Employment  Factory  (Waterloo  Road), 
Incorporated  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  (Tottenham  Court  Road),  London  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  (Rosedale  House),  London 
Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind 
{Swiss  Cottage),  and  the  Workshop  for  the  Blind 
of  Kent  (Greenwich). 


Under  the  agreement  forming  the  basis  of  the 
Fund,  the  Institute  and  the  associated  workshops 
retained  the  right  to  appeal  independently  in  the 
area  covered  by  the  Fund  for  financial  support 
for  their  several  activities.  These  independent 
appeals  continue,  with  one  important  exception. 
The  Institute  itself,  in  its  desire  to  achieve  uni- 
fication of  collections,  has  almost  entirely  ceased  to 
make  separate  appeals  in  the  area,  and  has  thrown 
the  whole  of  its  former  collecting  machinery 
into  the  common  pool.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Blind  Babies’  Appeal,  the  whole  efforts  of 
the  Institute  in  the  Greater  London  area  are  con- 
centrated on  the  welfare  of  the  Greater 
London  Fund  alone.  The  net  proceeds  of 
the  Fund  are  distributed  amongst  the  par- 
ticipating bodies  in  agreed  proportions  in 
accordance  with  the  numbers  of  blind 
people  helped  by  each  institution. 


The  Badge  of  The 
Helpers  of  the  Blind 


The  Progress  of  the  Fund 


Since  its  initiation  the  Fund  has  steadily  pro- 
gressed, and  each  year’s  income  has  been  greater 
than  that  of  the  previous  year.  This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  recognition  of  the  true  economic 
principles  behind  the  Fund  by  many  of  the  leaders 
of  public,  church,  business,  industrial  and  social 
life  in  London.  As  the  income  has  steadily  risen, 
so  has  the  expense  of  collection  steadily  declined. 

In  addition,  the  scope  of  the  Fund  has  been 
extended.  At  the  present  day  it  does  not  merely 
benefit  the  original  participating  workshops,  but 
allocations  are  made  to  many  other  societies  work- 
ing for  the  blind  of  London,  and  to  the  Metropolitan 
and  Adjacent  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind. 
Thus  it  is  hoped  that  the  Fund  will  ultimately 
benefit  every  society,  however  small,  working  for 
the  blind  of  London,  without  sacrifice  of  each 
society’s  independence. 
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Main  Objects  of  the  Fund 

The  main  objects  of  the  Fund  are  as  follows 

1.  Augmentation  of  the  wages  of  blind  men  and  women 
workers,  as  recommended  by  the  M.mstry  of  Health. 

2.  The  maintenance  and  training  of  those  who  lose  their 
sight  through  accident  or  illness. 

3.  The  relief  of  acute  distress  by  gifts  of  money  and 
clothing. 

4.  The  provision  of  embossed  literature,  music  and 
apparatus  for  the  training  and  education  of  the  blind. 

5.  The  provision  of  hostels,  particularly  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  and  for  women  workers  who  have  no  homes. 

e.  Visiting  the  blind  in  their  own  homes  to  help  and 
encourage  them. 


Because  the  scheme  is  central  and  deals  with 
the  problem  of  the  London  blind  on  progressive 
lines,  the  leading  joint  stock  banks,  the  majority 
of  the  foreign  and  colonial  banks,  finance 
houses,  insurance  companies,  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  large  markets  and  many  public  bodies 
have  helped  the  Fund  generously.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  large  sum  collected  has  been  contributed 
in  small  amounts  week  by  week  by  London 
workers. 


Since  its  initiation  the  Fund  has  distributed 
over  £i  1 8,000  net,  to  which  should  be  added 
upwards  of  £12,000  per  annum,  representing 
the  sum  paid  each  year  by  the  Fund  to  its 


Geranium  Day  at  Chiswick 


blind  employees,  in  respect  of  salaries,  wages,  etc. 
The  actual  collecting  agency  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  blind  persons,  and  the  two  joint 
secretaries  of  the  Fund  are  blind. 

The  gradual  growth  of  the  Fund  is  shown  by 
the  table  on  page  44,  showing  the  receipts,  expen- 
diture and  distribution  of  the  Fund  from  its 
inception  in  1921  to  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
1925-26. 


Geranium  Day 

The  great  annual  effort  on  behalf  of  the  Fund 
is  Geranium  Day,  which  has  become  known  as 
one  of  the  great  annual  street  collections  in 
London.  On  this  day,  geraniums — the  flowers 
of  consolation — are  sold  in  the  streets  by  thou- 
sands of  voluntary  helpers.  Each  year,  an 
increasing  number  of  London  women,  from  the 
poorest  East  End  districts  to  the  wealthiest 
suburbs,  look  upon  this  annual  event  as  their 
own  special  “ Thanksgiving  Day  ” for  the 
blessings  of  sight.  A great  number  of  the 
geraniums  are  made  by  the  blind  themselves, 
blind  girls  working  on  their  manufacture  at  the 
Institute  throughout  the  year.  As,  however, 
they  are  unable  to  cut  out  the  geraniums  with 
sufficient  speed  by  hand,  a cutting  machine  has 
been  purchased  with  funds  specially  supplied  for 
the  purpose  by  the  organisers  of  a Ball  in  aid  of 
the  Fund,  and  this  machine  is  now  established  at 
the  Institute.  Thus,  Geranium  Day  has  created 
a new  occupation  for  blind  girls. 


The  Helpers  of  the  Blind 

A great  deal  of  the  vast  organisation  attaching 
to  Geranium  Day  is  handled  by  the  Helpers  of 
the  Blind.  This  is  a body  of  voluntary  workers 
for  the  Fund,  banded  together  in  Circles  to  work 
together  and  raise  funds  by  personal  services  for 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  activities  of 
the  various  workshops,  associations  and  societies 
helped  by  the  Fund.  In  addition  to  organising 
Geranium  Dav,  the  Helpers  of  the  Blind  fulfil 
the  purposes  of  the  Guild  in  many  other  ways. 
Concert  and  dramatic  entertainments,  jumble  sales 
and  bazaars  are  organised,  and  carol  parties  are 
arranged  at  Christmas.  Each  Circle  elects  its  own 
officers,  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  keeps  in  touch 
with  Headquarters.  To  join  the  Helpers  of  the 
Blind  is  one  of  the  best  wavs  of  assisting  the 
Fund,  and  members  are  wanted  in  every  Circle, 
while  in  some  districts  new  Circles  have  to  be 
established. 
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Other  bodies  of  voluntary  helpers  who  render 
most  valuable  aid  to  the  Fund  are  the  Theatrical 
and  Ladies’  Committees  and  the  Printing  and 
Kindred  Trades  Blind  Aid  Committee,  while  a 
Concert  Party,  composed  entirely  of  talented 
blind  artistes,  not  only  substantially  adds  to  the 
Fund  by  concerts  and  entertainments,  but  pro- 
vides a Ijrilliant  example  of  how  the  blind,  given 
the  opportunity,  can  help  others  while  helping 
themselves. 

The  Blind  Joint  Secretaries 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  two 
joint  secretaries  are  blind.  To  their  efforts  the 
success  of  the  Fund  is  largely  due.  They  travel 
from  one  end  of  the  London  area  to  the  other, 
and  invariably  interest  audiences  of  all  types  by 
their  unique  knowledge  of  blindness  and  by  the 
eloquence  of  their  appeals.  They  do  not  appeal 
for  the  pity  which  blindness  so  frequently  and 
erroneously  inspires,  but  for  the  practical  help 
which  is  readily  forthcoming  when  a true  under- 
standing of  blindness  is  inculcated.  After  a chat 
with,  or  a speech  by,  a blind  person  whose  whole 
career  is  a training  in  one  of  the  hardest  schools 
of  life,  people  more  often  than  not  find  their  con- 
ception of  blindness  completely  altered.  Blind- 
ness is  truly  a terrible  handicap,  but  it  has  not  the 
effect  they  had  imagined — the  effect  of  distorting 
the  soul,  stifling  the  mentality  ; rather  does  it 
brace  the  soul  and  enliven  the  mentality. 

Sir  James  Barrie’s  Appeal 

To  assist  the  Fund  Sir  James  Barrie,  a year  or 
two  ago,  addressed  a letter  to  the  Press  and  to 
many  thousands  of  people  in  London.  This  is 
what  he  said  : — 

“ I wonder  if  you  realise  that  to  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  in  London,  the  largest 
city  in  the  world  is  but  a gigantic  sound. 

“ Imagination  plays  a vital  part  in  the  well- 
being of  the  world.  Tenderness,  pity,  sympathy, 
generosity— these  are  the  offspring  of  that  divine 
gift.  And  I believe  that  if,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  blindness  in  the  abstract  tends  to  baffle  the 
imagination  of  those  who  can  see,  we  made  a 
more  determined  effort  to  understand  what  blind- 
ness really  means,  not  a man  or  woman,  and 
certainly  no  child,  with  eyesight  would  fail  to 
help  the  blind  in  their  grim  struggle  with 
darkness. 


One  of  the  Fund’s  Blind  Collectors 


“ To  them  a battle  lasts  not  a day,  but  all  their 
days,  and  each  day  a fine  courage,  an  unfailing 
hope,  a steadfast  faith,  must  be  kept  bright  and 
untarnished,  so  that  poverty  and  suffering  may 
not  darken  their  minds  even  as  their  eyes  are 
darkened. 

“ The  Greater  London  Fund  is  a central  fund 

Its  aim  is  to  render  through  the  leading 

metropolitan  institutions  all  possible  assistance  to 
all  the  blind  of  London.  This  Fund  I am  endeav- 
ouring to  assist — because  I can  see. 

“ May  I ask  you  likewise  to  help  the  Fund,  so 
that  the  sound  of  London  may  mean  to  the  blind 
not  an  antagonistic  strangeness,  but  the  familiar 
voice  of  a warm-hearted  friend  ? ” 


“Shut  Your  Eyes — 
and  Think!” 

That-  appeal  should  go  to  the  heart  of  every 
man  and  woman  in  London  with  eyesight. 
There  is  a poster  issued  by  the  Fund  bearing  the 
words  ; “ Shut  your  Eyes — and  Think  1 ” Flelp 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS,  EXPENDITURE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
THE  GREATER  LONDON  FUND  FROM  ITS  INCEPTION  TO  31st  MARCH,  1926 




l/i  inontbs  ending 
31sl  March.  1922 

Year  ending 
31st  March.  1923 

Year  ending 
3l5t  Match.  1924 

Year  ending 
31it  March.  1925 

Year  ending 
31si  March.  1926 

Gross  Receipts  . . 

Expenditure 

Cost  of  Collection  . . 

~L 

•50,712 

•27,143 

53-52% 

£ 

39,678 

20.522 

51-72% 

1 

44,894 

21,428 

47-73% 

£ 

46,436 

20,704 

44-58% 

£ 

53,830 

23,341 

43% 

Distribution  : — 

National  Institute  . . 

Participating  Institutions  . . . • * ' . . ‘ ' 

Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Counties  Association 
Other  Societies 

10,000 

10,000 

800 

10,000 

10,000 

1,000 

10,000 

10,000 

800 

12,000 

12,000 

800 

700 

14,000 

14,018 

900 

1.100 

£20,800 

f21,000 

£20,800 

£25,500 

£30,018 

•Oh  the  basis  of  these  figures,  the  estimated  Gross  Receipts  and  Expenditure  for  the  year  ended  -^ist  March,  1922, 
may  be  taken  as  £38i°34  £20,358  respectively 


given  by  those  who  do  not  think  may  go  a long 
way,  but  help  given  by  those  who  do  goes  much 
further. 

A Grave  Problem 

The  problem  of  the  unemployment  of  the  blind 
in  London  is  one  of  the  gravest  to  be  confronted 
by  the  citizens  of  a great  city.  It  will  not  be 
solved  by  casual  gifts  or  here  and  there  a kindly 
word  ; it  needs  hrain  power  and  resolution  to 


find  how  best  to  serve  7,500  blind  people.  When 
the  best  means  of  serving  them  has  been  found, 
when  the  greatest  possible  assistance  is  given  by 
each  individual  helper,  even  though  that  help 
may  amount  to  no  more  than  a penny  a week, 
then  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  sight,  and 
the  greatest  city  of  the  world  will  be  moving 
towards  the  intellectual  light  which  will  no  longer 
permit  a blind  beggar  to  shame  civilisation  on  the 
pavements  of  its  thoroughfares. 
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AT  THE  SUNSHINE  HOMES  BLIND  BABIES 
ARE  CARED  FOR  AND  TRAINED  FROM  BIRTH 


There  are  three  places  in  England  where, 
whatever  the  weather,  sunshine  is  always 
to  be  found.  At  Chorley  Wood,  Herts.,  at 
Southport,  Lancs.,  and  at  Leamington  Spa, 
Warwickshire,  sunshine  has  a permanent  home 
in  three  houses  distinctively  and  delightfully 
called  the  Sunshine  Homes.  Their  exteriors,  of 
course,  share  with  other  houses  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  English  climate,  but  inside  each  of  them  a 
sunny  atmosphere,  entirely  independent  of  all 
outside  influences,  surrounds  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  colonies  of  Babydom. 
For  the  Sunshine  Homes,  with  their  very  name 
suggestive  of  hght  and  the 
glories  of  vision,  are  the  homes 
of  babies  bhnd  from  birth  ! 

Many  people,  perhaps,  would 
•consider  the  title  a misnomer. 

But,  if  they  did  so,  it  would  be 
•convincing  proof  that  they  had 
never  passed  through  the  “ Sun- 
shine ” gates  and  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  tiny  inhabitants 
of  the  Homes  was  based  on  a 
•conventional  pity  ratber  than 
a sympathetic  understanding. 

For  every  visitor  to  any  one  of 
the  Homes  must  come  away 
with  the  feeling  of  discovery, 
well  described  by  Mr.  E.  Temple 
Thurston  ; “ I have  made  a discovery.  I have 
discovered  where  the  sunshine  goes  when  the 
■skies  are  wrapped  in  grey  and  the  rain  falls  and 
the  wind  rattles  the  window-panes.”  And, 
although  the  eyes  may  be  full  of  tears,  the  hearts 
of  all  who  come  away  from  the  Homes  will  be 
full  of  the  tenderness,  the  loving  kindness,  that 
true  sunshine  begets. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  first  Sunshine 
Home  babies  born  blind  were  left,  like  lonely 
little  children  in  the  desolation  of  wild  weather, 
to  find  by  themselves  a route  through  the  dark 
world  which  enveloped  their  baby  souls.  For, 
even  when  poverty  and  neglect  did  not  add  to  the 
perils  of  the  way,  there  were  hidden  dangers  in  the 
sobs  of  a mother’s  love,  unknown  barriers  in  the 
misunderstanding  of  blindness  which  breeds  a 


A Typical  Sunshine  Baby 


tear  and  not  a smile.  It  was  not  until  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  called  for  every  blind  baby 
in  England  to  come  into  its  Sunshine  Homes  that 
the  little  hands  found  a guide  through  their  land 
of  darkness,  but  then  they  found  not  merely  a 
guide  but  a wonderful  all-pervading  influence, 
similar  in  effect  to  the  glow  of  the  sun  on  some 
time-smitten  wanderer  emerging  from  a sub- 
terranean world.  Under  such  influence,  palUd 
cheeks  have  blossomed  into  roses,  stunted  minds 
have  swept  away  the  cobwebs  that  intercepted 
and  prevented  growth,  striving  Uttle  hearts  have 
flowered,  sightless  eyes  have  been  forgotten  in 
the  delight  of  a soul  that  sees  ; 
and  in  some  cases,  owing  to 
constant  medical  attention,  the 
word  “ blind  ” has  been  ban- 
ished for  evermore. 

Begun  as  an  experiment,  the 
Sunshine  Homes  are  day  by  day 
adding  to  the  justification  of 
their  existence.  The  training 
they  provide  forms  the  only  key 
to  the  problem  of  blindness  from 
birth.  They  take  a bhnd  baby 
before  the  misery  of  blindness 
has  captured  it,  and,  in  the  first 
years  of  its  life,  they  mould  the 
mind  of  the  blind  child  to  fit  the 
conditions  of  blindness.  Let  us 
visit  the  Homes,  and  witness  for  ourselves  how 
this  miracle — the  transformation  of  uselessness  into 
utility,  of  misery  into  happiness,  of  night  into 
day — is  accomplished. 


A Visit  to  Sunshine  Home 

As  you  stand  in  the  hall  of  “ Sunshine  House,” 
a Sunshine  baby  will  probably  greet  you,  not  only 
with  a baby  cry  of  “ Who  are  you  ? ” but  with  a 
baby  hand  around  your  legs  to  find  out,  with  a 
baby  curiosity,  what  you  feel  like.  Immediately 
that  matter  has  been  settled,  baby  will  pro- 
bably jump  to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  some 
curiosity  yourself,  and  will  ask  you  to  come  into 
the  nursery  or  propose  an  immediate  tour  round 
the  gardens.  In  short,  you  will  at  once  be  made 
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to  feel  completely  at  home.  If  you  follow  baby 
into  a playroom,  you  will  be  loudly  announced 
to  playmates  and  companions,  and  in  a moment 
you  will  be  surrounded  by  a mass  of  Sunshine 
babies,  each  pressing  vigorously  to  get  at  close 
grips  with  you.  With  admirable  sincerity,  the 
babies  will  tell  you  exactly  what  they  think  of  you, 
whether  you  are  a lady  or  a gentleman,  an  old 
friend  or  a new  comer,  what  you  are  wearing,  and 
possibly  whom  you  resemble,  together  with  a 
little  candid  advice  as  to  what  you  should  do 
whilst  you  are  there.  The  flood  of  interest  in  you 
wili  probably  bewilder  you,  but  it  will  certainly 
wash  away  preconceived  ideas  of  blind  babies 
and  open  your  mind  to  a host  of  new  ideas,  each 
one  flecked  with  sunlight. 

Like  Other  Babies 

Your  first  new  notion  will  probably  be  ; “ How 
like  other  babies  they  are  1 ” For  you  will  see 
them  in  their  playrooms  or  on  the  lawns  taking 
)ust  that  same  judicial  interest  in  Teddy  bears  and 
rocking  horses,  pussy  cats  and  mud  pies  as  an 
ordinary  baby,  and  illustrating  their  interest  with 
a running  commentary  on  remarkable  character- 
«tics,  interspersed  with  illuminating  anecdotes. 
You  will  not  only  hear  what  Bobbie  thinks  about 
he  thinks  Eric  and  Tommie  and 
Hilda  and  Mmme  think  about  things.  And  you 
will  find  that  a blind  baby’s  mind,  properly 

as  capacious  and  elastic  as  the  rnind^of  a 
child  with  eyesight. 

This  is  because  each  Sunshine  Home  is  just  a 
vely,  rollicking,  ordinary  nursery.  There  are 
pictures  from  nursery  rhymes  on  tL  walls  ; the 
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Sponge  me  again.  Nurse  ” 

toys  are  real  baby  toys  painted  in  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  ; there  are  tiny  baby  chairs  and 
tables;  and  baby  will  show  you  her  bright- 
co  oured  dress  and  be  coyly  aware  of  her  bright- 
coloured  bow.  Everything  is  normal,  and^by 
subtle  influence  creates  the  vision  in  the  mind  that 
IS  denied  to  the  eyes. 

In  the  Kindergarten  room,  or  during  the 

find  T ^ will 

and  pondering  deeply  over  mathematical 

His  mysteries  with  jig-saw  puzzles. 

lens  of  a ^^e 

travel  d rhere,  and  everywhere  they 

of  discoveries  by  a strangeness 

Of  texture,  a knot  in  a piece  of  wood,  an  unaccus- 
tomed shape.  The  ten  eyes  of  the 
hands  are  at  work,  and  provoke  an 
endless  throng  of  questions.  And 
every  question  is  answered  kindly  and 
clearly  by  the  instructress. 


Learning  to  Learn 
and  Love 

“Kindly  and  clearly.”  Perhaps 
these  two  words  provide  the  key- 
notes  of  life  at  the  Sunshine  Homes. 
From  Matron  to  maids,  these  babies 
meet  nothing  but  love  for  their  fam- 
shed  little  hearts,  nothing  but 
instruction  for  their  famished  little 
niinds.  They  learn  to  learn  and  they 
earn  to  love,  and  mind  and  heart  walk 
land  in  hand  up  golden  stairs  to 
the  stars.  The  Sunshine  babies  are 
intensely  lovable,  intensely  interesting, 
hen  you  see  them  smiling  at  the 
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on  in  its  right  order,  and  all  the  buttons  fastened. 
Then  some  little  ones  must  adorn  themselves, 
and  hence  thread  bead  necklaces,  while  the 
‘ Marthas  ’ lay  the  table  and  draw  up  the  chairs. 


“ The  babies  love  stories,  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  well  they  remember  even  very  long  stories. 
After  hearing  a story,  they  are  always  anxious  to 
play  it,  and  display  much  originality  in  so  doing. 


Kindergarten 


“ The  favourite  subject  in  the 
Kindergarten  is  handwork.  The 
babies  call  it  ‘ our  work,’  and  it 
consists  of  (i)  threading  all  kinds  of 
beads  and  empty  reels  ; (2)  building 
towers  and  making  stairs  and  steps 
with  bricks  of  varying  size  ; (3)  doing 
the  Montessori  insets,  cylindrical  and 
geometrical  ; (4)  fastening  and  un- 

fastening buttons,  press-studs,  hooks, 
lacing,  etc.  ; (5)  sorting  boxes 

containing  various  kinds  of  materials  ; 
(6)  weaving  ; (7)  knitting  ; and  (8) 
dressing  dolls  and  making  their  beds. 


Catching  Mr.  Wind 

“ Every  day,  in  the  warm  months,  we  try  to 
discover  something  fresh  that  the  garden  has  for 
us.  Noel  wanted  to  catch  Mr.  Wind  and  hold 
him.  Alas,  he  could  not  do  that ; but  we  felt  him 
blow  on  our  faces  and  make  our  hair  very  untidy. 
On  the  sandhills  we  hear  the  song  of  the  lark 
every  day.  Poetry,  songs  and  hymns  all  help  us 
to  remember  what  we  have  seen  in  the  garden, 
and  joyfully  we  sing  ‘ Yellow  daffodilly  in  a 
green  gown,’  ‘ Up,  up,  up,  said  the  lark  to  the 
wide,  wide,  wide  blue  sky,’  and  ‘ Spring  is 
coming.  Birdie,  build  your  nest.’  What  fun  to 
have  a real  nest  with  eggs  in  it  to  handle,  and  then 
for  baby  to  make  one  for  himself  with  plasticene  1 

“ During  the  morning,  we  have  Bible  stories 
and  hymns,  followed  by  occupations  and 
handwork,  using  much  of  the  Montessori  sense- 
training apparatus.  Then  come  games,  music 
and  free  play.  Music  afternoons  are  delightful, 
and  a splendid  programme  is  arranged — singing, 
marching,  dancing,  musical  drill,  percussion  band 
and  musical  games. 


“ Sometimes  a tea-party  follows. 
If  the  dolls  are  to  go  to  a party  they 
must  be  dressed,  every  garment  put 


Kinciergarten 


Christmas  Eve 


sweet  smell  of  flowers,  delighted  with  the  grunt 
of  a pig,  overjoyed  with  paddling  and  sand  castles 
by  the  sea  ; when  you  see  them  chuckling  in 
their  tubs,  clapping  their  hands  for  another 
helping  of  pudding,  lisping  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
beside  their  little  cots,  dreaming  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  happy  smiles  of  moonshine  fairies  in 
the  lovely  lands  of  sleep — then  you  will  thank  God 
that  ways  and  means  have  been  found  to  sow  the 
seed  of  happiness  in  minds  darkened  by  destiny’s 
hardest  decree. 


It  is  impossible  here  to  give  even  a brief  de- 
scription of  life  at  the  Sunshine  Homes,  but  some 
idea  of  the  fulness  and  happiness  of  that  life  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following 
extracts  from  reports  recently  received: 
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Practical 

“ The  babies  have  plenty 
of  common-sense.  One 
afternoon  I heard  the  follow- 
ing dialogue  : — 

Noel : If  I ate  lots  and  lots 
of  bread  and  butter  and  bread 
and  jam  and  cake  and  drank  lots 
and  lots  of  cocoa,  should  I grow 
to  be  a big  boy  ? 

iritliam  : No,  you'd  be  sick. 

“ Christmas  came,  and 
we  began  to  think  of  the 
Xmas  party.  Always  a great 
secret — kept  wonderfully 
well  bv  the  babies.  No 
one  knew  anything  at  all  until  they  appeared  as 
Christmas  fairies — all  dressed  up  in  short  white 
paper  dresses  and  tinsel.  What  wonderful  things 
they  all  did  1 And  how  Matron,  nurses  and 
friends  clapped  1 

“ We  decorated  the  Kindergarten  with  paper 
chains  made  by  baby  fingers,  and  some  of  the 
children  made  Father  Christmas  in  plasticene  and 
sticks,  and  added  wool  for  his  beard.  Snow,  frost 
and  ice  came  after  Christmas,  and  we  made  real 
snowballs  and  went  sliding  on  real  ice.  But  the 
snow  nipped  our  fingers,  and  we  were  glad  to 
return  to  our  warm  rooms  and  play  quietly  with 
dolls,  bricks,  beads  and  other  toys. 

“ Most  of  the  babies  find  their  way  about  the 
Home  remarkably  well.  A small  boy  on  one 
occasion  found  no  difficulty  in  escorting  a party 


of  visitors  to  the  ‘ office  ’ 
where  the  sweets  are  kept  1 
A little  girl  also  walked 
another  group  of  visitors 
upstairs  to  the  nurseries, 
and  volubly  explained  the 
mystery  of  ‘ letting  down 
the  side  of  a cot.’ 

Buds  Opening  to  the  Sun 

“ One  finds  the  most  back- 
ward children  the  most 
fascinating,  for  they  call  for 
so  much  thought.  Previous 
experience  has  shown  that 
those  who  might  seem 
to  be  almost  beyond 
redemption  will  after  months  of  constant  and 
never-failing  attention  begin  to  respond,  just  as 
the  buds  open  to  the  sun  in  the  springtime. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  blind  children  who  cannot 
be  brought  to  the  normal  standard.” 

Guarded  by  unfailing  love,  guided  by  expert 
care,  the  Sunshine  baby  is  thus  compensated  in 
some  degree  for  the  tragic  circumstance  of  birth. 
In  the  Sunshine  Homes 

Nothing  threatens y no  terror  peers  ; 

In  his  lit  darkness  is  no  mirky 
No  danger  threr.tens,  no  foes  lurk. 

The  stars  sing  to  him  from  their  spheres^ 

The  distant  fluting  of  heaven  he  hears. 

There  is  a secret  ’tu'ixt  him  and  God. 

They  lean  together  under  the  rose  ^ 

Strange  and  beautiful  the  child  grows; 

Like  the  closed  bud  on  the  lily's  rody 
The  soft  still  beauty  praiseih  God. 


Sand  Castles  by  the  Sea 
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THIS  COLLEGE  IS  THE  ONLY  COLLEGE  IN  THE  KINGDOM 
PROVIDING  BLIND  GIRLS  WITH  A PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION 


HORLEY  WOOD  COLLEGE  was 
established  by  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Bhnd  in  order  to  provide  girls  who  have  little 
or  no  sight  with  every  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
first-class  education,  so  necessary  for  a profes- 
sional career.  Its  establishment  is  an  excellent 
example  of  how  those  controlling  the  policy  of 
the  Institute  have  steadfastly  held  to  the  principle 
of  marching  with  the  times.  During  the  present 
century,  the  professions  have  everywhere  been 
thrown  open  to  women  in  general ; whj',  there- 
fore— thus  reasoned  the  Council — should  they 
be  closed  to  blind  women  ? Accordingly,  thanks 
to  the  generous  gift  of  a mansion  eminently 
suited  to  the  purpose,  blind  girls  can  now  be 
prepared  for  university  careers,  and  can  go  forth 
into  the  world  fittingly  equipped  to  be  leaders 
in  a further  advance  towards  the  acquisition  of 
that  independent  spirit  which  is  an  essential  to 
the  solution  of  every  problem  in  the  bhnd  world. 

Little  or  No  Sight 

Before  describing  the  work  carried  on  at  the 
College,  the  term  “ little  or  no  sight  ” needs 
explanation.  To  the  ordinary  individual  “ blind  ” 
means  utter  darkness  ; as  used  officially  at  such 
a special  CoUege  as  this,  girls  are  described  as 
“ bhnd,”  from  the  point  of  view  of  education, 
if  their  vision  does  not  permit  reading  and 
writing  ordinary  script. 

Chorley  Wood  College  is  an  ideal  school-house. 
The  numerous  class-rooms,  large  and  small, 
the  lofty  music  room, 
the  practice  rooms, 
dining  rooms,  kitchens 
and  dormitories  are  all 
admirably  fitted  up  for 
their  respective  pur- 
poses. The  grounds, 
with  their  statelv  cedar 
trees,  their  placing  fields 
and  lawn,  their  poultry 
run  and  flower  garden, 
form  a show-place  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  im- 
agine more  ideal  con- 
ditions under  which  to 


work  and  play.  The  Principal  of  the  College  is 
a lady  of  high  scholastic  attainments,  and  around 
her  has  been  gathered  a competent  staff.  Included 
in  the  staff  is  a hospital-trained  nurse  who  attends 
to  the  children’s  ailments,  and  keeps  their  clothes 
in  order.  Pupils  from  the  age  of  seven  years — or 
even  under — are  received  and  placed  in  sections 
according  to  their  age.  The  fees  have  been  placed 
upon  a moderate  basis — so  moderate  that  a 
deficit  has  annually  to  be  borne  by  the  Institute 
— and  scholarships  are  available.  There  are  now 
33  pupils  at  the  College  which  affords  accommo- 
dation for  45. 

The  College  has  been  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  and  is  under  the  Presidency  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  Princess  Mary  Viscountess- 
Lascelles. 

Curriculum 

Besides  the  usual  Enghsh  subjects,  French,. 
Latin,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  typewriting  and 
music  are  taught,  as  well  as  gymnastics,  dancing, 
swimming,  gardening,  poultry-keeping,  handi- 
crafts and  domestic  crafts,  including  sewing — in 
fact,  all  the  subjects  which  go  to  form  not  only 
a good  general  but  a higher  education,  and  to- 
create  that  greatest  of  all  assets  : a sound  mind 
in  a healthy  body.  The  word  “ blind  ” is  not  in 
the  school  vocabulary.  The  thought  of  blindness 
is  more  out  of  mind  than  where  contrasts  are 
inevitable.  “ Sighted  ” schools  and  people  are 
mentioned  as  if  they  were  merely  other  varieties 
of  the  normal.  All  “ see  ” by  whatever  processes 
their  faculties  allow. 

A tour  of  inspection 
finds  some  of  the  little 
ones  enjoying  a French 
lesson.  They  repeat  a 
poem  they  have  just 
committed  to  memory; 
they  rise  to  open  and 
shut  doors,  windows, 
etc., having  received  their 
orders  in  French,  and 
explaining  in  the  same 
language  what  they  are 
doing.  In  another  class- 
room older  girls  are 
busily  working  out 
problems  in  algebra  on 
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frames  specially  invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
In  the  c;ymnasiLini  what  appears  to  the  uninitiated 
to  be  feats  of  darinir  are  performed  with  hot  izontal 
bars,  rib-stools,  etc.  Later,  a delightful  music 
lesson  is  participated  in  by  all  the  older  pupils. 
The  first  part  consists  of  a lecture  on  harmony  in 
which  interruptions  in  the  way  of  questions  are 
permitted  and  encouraged.  Then  there  is  part 
and  solo  singing,  among  the  songs  rendered 
being  the  School  Song.  It  is  entirely  a Chorley 
Wood  production,  having  been  written  by  one 
of  the  mistresses  and  set  to  music  by  the  music 
master,  and  it  reflects  in  admirable  fashion  the 
pioneer  spirit  with  which  this  Great  Adventure 
was  undertaken. 

In  various  class-rooms 
girls  are  intent  on 
specialised  studies,  and, 
as  time  goes  on,  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  pass 
on  to  College  and  make 
for  themselves  distin- 
guished careers.  Ex- 
pupils are  already  at  the 
Universities,  and  many 
pupils  have  gained 
successes  in  music 
examinations.  Nothing, 
in  fact,  is  more  encour- 
^Ritig  to  the  originators 
of  the  College  than  the 
enthusiasm  and  profici- 
ency of  the  pupils. 


The  Benefits  of  College  Edueation 

The  parents  of  girls  who  are  blind  or  who 
possess  no  useful  sight  could  not  do  better  than 
pay  a visit  to  this  wonderful  College  and  have  a 
chat  with  the  Lleadmistress.  In  an  hour  they 
will  be  convinced  that  for  those  who  can  afford 
to  give  their  child  a good  education,  a college 
where  the  girl  can  be  with  her  fellow-students  in 
normal,  happy  surroundings  is  infinitely  better 
than  a private  tutor  or  a college  for  those  with 
sight,  where  the  blind  are  bound  to  feel  apart  and 
abnormal.  The  idea  that  a blind  girl  is  some- 
thing to  be  pampered  and  petted  and  wept  over 
in  seclusion  is  entirely  wrong  and  entirely  cruel. 

At  school  are  formed 
those  lasting  and  noble 
friendships  which  stand 
out  like  beacons  of  light 
in  many  a grey  and 
monotonous  career. 
Remember  how  beauti- 
fully Celia  describes  her 
friendship  for  her  cousin 
Rosalind  in  ‘‘A';  You 
Like  It  ” : 

‘'\\cjiill  have  slept  together, 
Hose  at  an  instant,  learn’d, 
play’d,  eat  together, 
And  wheresoe’er  we  went,  like 
Juno’s  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled  and 
inseparable.” 


In  the  Handwork  Room 


Sport  and  Recreation 

No  description  of  Chorley  Wood  College 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  its  school 

pupils  are  equallv 
Fnfl  “''^uu=d  by  the  Principal, 

commTnInSs!’."  “g^"dered  through  this 

In\"hrmstfol"Ser"-dfoner  time  recreation, 

work  is  popular  to  thp  ' oluntary  hand- 

aloud  ; fhe^cirls  ^u'tompamment  of  reading 

dances,  charades  and  deLtes'"’r”h ’’7 

has  been  issued  and  theVnnl  magazine 
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Every  blind  girl  in  the  kingdom  whose  parents 
have  sufficient  means  to  give  her  a good  education 
should  be  at  Chorley  Wood.  Here  the  foundation 
will  be  laid  for  a career  of  usefulness,  peacefulness 
and  beauty,  of  interest  in  the  living  world  of 
striving,  hopeful  men  and  women.  You  have 
only  to  listen  to  the  gay  laughter  of  the  pupils  at 
the  College  as  they  dance  in  the  big  hall  or  stroll 
beneath  the  immemorial  cedars  to  be  sure  that  here 
is  the  strongest  antidote  to  sorrow,  helplessness 
and  dependency. 

The  College  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  already  the 
pupils  are  proud  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and  well 
may  they  be  so.  As  time  goes  on,  the  spirit  of  its 
traditions  will  reinforce  the  pioneer  spirit  which 
characterised  the  opening  years  of  its  existence ; 
and  departing  pupils  will  hand  on  to  their 
successors  the  torch  which  was  kindled  in  order 
to  provide  their  souls  with  a constant  source  of 


May  that  torch  never  be  extinguished  ! 


MEALERSBSSICHTED 


HOW  BLIND  MEN  AND  WOMEN  CAN  BECOxME  MEMBERS  OF  A 
PROFESSION  WHICH  TRANSFORMS  BLINDNESS  INTO  AN  ASSET 


The  profession  of  Massage  has  long  been 
recognised  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  as  eminently  suitable  for  the  sightless. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  profession  in  which 
blindness  may  be  transformed  from  a handicap 
into  an  asset.  The  blind  masseur  appears  to 
possess  powers  of  concentration  only  acquired 
with  exceeding  difficulty  by  those  with  sight, 
while  delicacy,  sensitiveness  and  sureness  of 
touch  are  developed  by  every  action  of  his  daily 
life.  The  Massage  School  of  the  Institute  has 
succeeded  in  training  many  blind  men  and 
women  not  only  to  gain  a livelihood,  but  to  earn 
good  incomes  by'  absorbing  work  which  is  a 
direct  benefit  to  the  world  at  large.  This  is  not 
only  a great  achievement  in  itself,  but  it  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  as  a practical  demonstration  of 
the  powers  that  lie  dormant  in  the  blind  com- 
munity. 

Powers  of  Touch  and  Concentration 

Now  it  is  precisely  the  two  faculties  mentioned 
above- — a sensitive  touch  and  the  power  of  con- 
centration— which  a masseur  most  needs  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Of  what  avail  is  the 
eye  when  attempting  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  tissues  lying  beneath  the  opaque  skin  ? In 
spite  of  the  assistance  rendered  by  X-rays,  every 
surgeon  and  physician  is  driven  back  again  and 
again  upon  the  use  of  his 
fingers  for  obtaining 
such  information  ; and, 
in  the  treatment  of 
disease,  the  condition 
of  the  tissues  beneath 
the  skin  is  often  a 
matter  of  vital  import- 
a n c e . Furthermore, 
the  circumstances  under 
which  the  blind  child 
acquires  knowledge  of 
fragile  objects  tends  to 
develop  a delicacy  of 
touch  which  is  invalu- 
able in  the  treatment 
of  pain  and  nervous 
irritability,  conditions 
in  which  clumsy  or 
rough  handling  merely 


increase  the  suffering  of  the  patient  instead 
of  relieving  it. 

Other  things  being  equal,  therefore,  it  would 
be  justifiable  to  assume,  if  it  had  not  been  con- 
clusively proved,  that  the  blind,  in  the  sphere  of 
massage,  are  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  their 
sighted  conftcres. 

Necessary  Qualifications 

Blindness  alone,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  a successful  masseur.  There  must  be  robust 
health,  physical  strength,  intelligence,  tact,  and, 
above  all,  the  gift  of  unfailing  sympathy.  Given 
these,  a thorough  training,  efficient  after-care, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  initiative  and  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  himself,  and  the 
blind  masseur  has  every  prospect  of  “ making 
good  ” in  the  best  sense  of  the  term. 

Blind  candidates  for  the  massage  profession 
cannot  sit  for  the  examinations  of  the  Chartered 
Society  of  Massage  and  Medical  Gymnastics  (the 
only  bona  fide  examining  body  in  the  country)  until 
they  are  of  age.  The  training  occupies  a period 
of  approximately  eighteen  months  ; and  therefore 
cannot  be  seriously  commenced  until  the  candi- 
date is  nineteen-and-a-half  vears  of  age.  As  the 
elementarv  education  of  blind  children  ends  at 
sixteen,  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  an  interim 
period  of  three-and-a- 
half  years.  This  period 
should  be  spent  in  the 
study  of  such  subjects 
as  English,  Latin, 
mathematics,  elemen- 
tary chemistry,  and 
music,  a general  know- 
ledge of  which  will 
prove  of  great  assist- 
ance in  tackling  the 
complex  science  ot 
Massage,  Medical  Gym- 
nastics and  Medical 
Electricity. 

On  application  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
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tute’s  Massage  School  for  enrolment  as  a student, 
the  prospective  candidate  undergoes  a searching 
medical  examination,  and  must  provide  a certifi- 
cate from  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
i.e.,  that  he  is  too  blind  to  perform  work  for 
which  eyesight  is  essential,  and  that  his  degree 
of  vision  frefractive  error  being  corrected)  is  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  the  normal.  He  will  also 
be  required  to  attend  at  the  Institute  for  a 
personal  interview,  and  the  prospects  of  his  being 
able,  after  qualifying,  to  obtain  work  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  intends  to  settle 
will  also  have  to  be  carefully  investigated. 

The  Massage  School 

In  1915,  the  Institute  officially  took  over  the 
training  of  the  blind  in  massage,  and  founded  a 
school  which  has  gradually  become  the  one 
training  centre  for  the  blind  of  Great  Britain.  A 
great  deal  of  care  and  thought  has  been  expended 
in  its  equipment,  the  selection  of  the  teaching 
staff,  and  the  perfection  of  the  methods  of 
training.  The  school  is  officially  recognised  by 
the  Chartered  Society  of  Massage  and  Medical 
Gymnastics  referred  to  above,  and  also  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  which  now  authorises  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  all  over  the  country 
to  make  grants  out  of  public  funds  towards  the 
training  expenses  of  suitable  blind  persons.  For 
some  time  it  was  only  possible  to  deal  directly 
with  the  training  of  men,  but  during  the  last  two 
years  it  has  been  found  possible  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  acceptance  of  women  students  also. 
The  school  consists  of  two  distinct  departments 
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— that  devoted  to  the  course  of  training  in 
massage  and  medical  gymnastics  (under  which 
heading  are  included  anatomy,  physiology,  ban- 
daging and  splinting)  and  that  dealing  with  the 
study  of  medical  electricity.  The  massage 
teaching  staff  consists  entirely  of  blind  persons, 
all  of  whom  are  registered  members  of  the 
Chartered  Society.  It  is  by  special  intent  that 
blind  teachers  have  been  appointed  to  this  staff’, 
as  it  has  been  found  particularly  advantageous 
to  the  students  that  their  training  should  be 
carried  out  by  persons  who  have  acquired  their 
skill  under  the  same  conditions  as  themselves. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  a result  of  this 
policy,  six  blind  students  have  secured  distinc- 
tion— two  having  headed  the  Pass  List — in 
examinations  in  competition  with  sighted 
candidates. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  the  male  students  have  been 
accorded  the  privilege  of  carrying  out  treatments 
on  actual  patients  in  the  massage  department  of 
the  hospital  under  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  and  a similar 
privilege  has  been  accorded  to  the  women 
students  through  the  kindness  of  the  authorities 
of  St.  George’s  Hospital. 

The  electrical  department  is  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Murray  Levick,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  one 
of  the  leading  exponents  of  electro-therapy ; and 
here  again  it  has  been  found  possible  and  bene- 
ficial to  appoint  one  blind  assistant  to  his  staff. 

In  both  its  departments  the  school  has  been 
equipped,  at  considerable  cost,  with  the  best  and 
most  complete  set  of  appliances 
obtainable.  The  anatomy  models 
in  the  massage  section  are  the 
most  perfect  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  well  merit  a visit 
of  inspection  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame  ; while  the  plinths 
used  for  massage  treatments,  and 
the  apparatus  used  for  medical 
gymnastics,  are  all  of  the  most 
modern  pattern.  In  the  electrical 
section  will  be  found  instru- 
ments for  giving  treatments  by 
galvanism,  faradism,  high  fre- 
quency currents  and  radiant  heat, 
one  feature  being  of  particular 
interest,  namely,  the  Braille 
galvanometer,  an  instrument 
specially  designed  to  enable  a 
blind  operator  to  measure  the 
strength  of  the  constant  current. 
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The  Massage  Library 

There  is  also  a very  fine  medico- 
scientific  library  for  the  use  of 
pupils  both  before  and  after  qualify- 
ing. The  works  to  be  transcribed 
into  Braille  for  this  library  are  se- 
lected by  the  well-known  ortho- 
pedic surgeon,  Mr.  P.  Jenner 
Verrall,  F.R.C.S.  The  library  now 
contains  a total  of  725  volumes, 
i.e.,  492  large  volumes,  representing 
the  whole  or  selected  portions  of 
190  works,  and  233  pocket  edition 
volumes,  representing  the  whole 
or  selected  portions  of  160  works. 

In  it  are  to  be  found  standard  works 
on  Massage,  Medical  Gymnastics, 

Medical  Electricity,  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  together  with  a large 
collection  of  lectures  and  pamphlets 
on  such  subjects  as  Psycho-therapy, 

Orthopaedics,  Manipulative  Surgery, 
etc.  To  these  have  been  added  books  of  a 
purely  scientific  character,  such  as  works  on 
Elementary  Physics,  Chemistry,  Dynamics, 
Zoology  and  Biology.  The  use  of  the  library 
is  free  to  all  blind  persons  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  the  study  or  practice  of  massage. 

After-Care 

The  examinations  in  massage,  medical  gym- 
nasdcs  and  medical  electricity  having  been 
successfully  passed,  the  blind  student,  now  a 
fully-qualified  masseur  or  masseuse,  must  set  to 
work  to  build  up  a private  practice  in  some 
locality  previously  decided  upon.  The  interest  of 
the  local  medical  men  must  be  aroused  and  their 
support  obtained,  for  it  is  not  permissible  for 
qualified  masseurs  to  treat  patients  except  under 
the  supervision  or  on  the  recommendation  of  a 
registered  medical  practitioner.  It  will  be  wise 
for  the  masseur  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a part-time 
post,  paid  or  voluntary,  on  the  staff  of  the  local 
hospital,  as  this  will  bring  him  into  touch  with 
most  of  the  doctors  practising  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  all  these  matters,  the  initiative  and 
enterprise  of  the  masseur  himself  are  called  for, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 
the  assistance  which  can  be  given  him  in  his  efforts 
by  the  Massage  Department  of  the  Institute  by 
reason  of  the  influence  and  experience  it  has 
acquired  during  its  many  years  of  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  work  is  handled  in  so  capable 
a manner  that  the  blind  masseur  may  be  regarded 
as  the  one  excepdon  to  all  other  blind  professional 
people — he  or  she  is  better  cared  for  than  sighted 
members  of  the  same  profession. 


The  following  extracts  from  some  of  the 
many  letters  received  by  this  Department  testify 
to  the  practical  benefit  afforded  by  this  branch  of 
the  Institute’s  work,  both  during  and  after 
training  : — 

“ Once  again  I have  to  thank  you  for  all  the  trouble 
you  have  taken  on  my  behalf,  and  for  watching  so  closely 
my  interests  and  doing  so  much  for  my  welfare.  Nothing 
ever  seems  too  much  trouble  for  you  to  do,  and  you  are 
always  ready  to  give  counsel  on  all  matters;  and  all  lean 
do  in  return  is  to  write  and  say  thank  you  very  much. 
You  will,  I know,  be  interested  to  hear  that  we  have  been 
reviewing  our  work  for  the  past  year,  and  I am  glad  to  say 
that  we  are  nicely  on  the  right  side  and  a little  increase 
on  the  previous  year.  Now,  I realise  only  too  well  how 
much  of  this  success  I owe  to  you  and  the  N.I.B.  I 
could  not  have  been  so  successful  if  you  had  not  given 
me  your  wise  counsel  on  several  occasions.  Mr.  Way 
has  always  come  to  my  rescue,  whenever  I have  wanted 
sound  advice  on  matters  relating  to  massage,  and  I want  to 
thank  you  all  for  your  kindness  to  me.  It  is  very  nice  to 
think  that  each  year  my  practice  is  increasing  a little.’' 

“ Just  a note  to  say  I have  received  cards  and  lovely 
plate.  I am  delighted  with  them.” 

“ I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness,  courtesy  and 
consideration  which  you  extended  to  me  during  my  period 
of  training  at  the  Massage  School.  It  was  a period  of 
happiness  to  which  I shall  always  look  back  with  grati- 
tude to  you  and  all  members  of  the  staff.  May  1 also, 
through  you,  thank  Mr.  Way  for  the  splendid  tuition  I 
received  at  the  School.  Wishing  the  Massage  School 
every  success.  . (Later)  “ Now  that  my  clinic  is  com- 
plete, I am  writing  to  thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulness 
and  kindness  in  supplying  me  with  such  a valuable  outfit. 

I fully  appreciate  the  vast  amount  of  work  entailed  in  the 
careful  selection  of  apparatus  and  furniture  supplied  to 
me,  and  I can  assure  you  nothing  will  be  lacking  on  my 
part  to  build  up  a successful  practice  as  a masseur.” 

“ I have  quite  settled  down  for  my  winter’s  work.  1 am 
making  a few  calls  on  some  local  doctors,  and  I shall  be 
able  to  tell  them  that  I have  the  Schnee  baths.  My  room 
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is  looking  quite  professional,  thanks  to  you.  1 shall  never 
be  able  to  express  my  gratitude  for  all  that  bas  been 


done  for  me.” 

“ \-ery  many  tbanks  for  your  letter  respecting  my 
daughter’s  report.  1 feel  more  than  pleased  to  know  th,-lt 
her  efforts  have  been  so  successful  m .all  ways.  It  is 
splendid  to  think  that,  although  severely  handicapped 
as  she  is,  she  can  do  so  well.  It  is  very  encouraging  to 
.all  of  us.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  results  arc  m a great 
measure  due  to  the  kindness  that  has  always  been 
shown  to  her,  and  the  personal  thought  and  attention 
you  yourself  give  to  her.’ 

“ Thank  you  for  your  good  news  about  my  two  girls. 
I am  delighted  that  both  have  passed,  and  I think  they 
have  done  very  well  indeed.  I cannot  thank  you  suffi- 
ciently for  all  you  have  done.  You  have  been  a very 
great  help,  and  I hope  I may  yet,  some  day,  send  you 
some  more  nice  girls  to  look  after. 


The  names  of  loo  blind  masseurs  and  masseuses 
are  entered  on  the  Institute’s  register,  of  whom 
there  are  at  present  under  the  care  of  the  Massage 
Department  41  masseurs  and  45  masseuses.  Of 
these,  a few  hold  full-time  appointments  in 
hospitals  or  hydros;  but  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  engaged  in  private  practice,  and  the  large 
majority  are  self-supporting.  In  a profession 
like  massage,  where  the  personal  equation  is  so 
important  a factor,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  all  should  be  equally  prosperous  ; but 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  all  are  earning 
incomes  as  good  as,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
far  better  than,  those  they  would  have  earned  in 
any  other  walk  of  life. 


An  Association  of  Blind  Masseurs 

In  July,  1919,  there  came  into  existence  the 
Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs,  an 
association  founded  not  only  to  protect  the  pro- 


fessional interests  of  all  blind  masseurs  and 
masseuses  who  held  recognised  qualifications, 
but  to  further  their  technical  skill,  and  to  awaken 
the  public  to  the  fact  that  here  at  last  was  a 
profession  in  which  educated  blind  men  and 
women  could  compete  with  sighted  members  of 
the  same  profession.  The  society  at  once  found 
prompt  support  and  recognition  from  the  medical 
profession — the  moral  support  which  is  pre- 
eminent amongst  the  requirements  of  the  blind 
masseur  and  masseuse.  To-day,  the  President  of 
the  Association  is  Sir  Robert  Jones,  Bart.,  K.B.E., 
C.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  one  of  the  most  famous  surgeons 
in  Europe ; while  its  Vice-Presidents  are  all 
medical  men  of  standing  and  repute,  who  would 
be  loth  to  support  an  organisation  of  this  nature 
unless  fully  assured  that  it  was  worthy  and  open 
to  the  strictest  criticism.  For  a doctor  who 
intends  to  place  his  patient  in  the  hands  of  a 
would-be  curative  operator  dare  not  do  so  lightly. 
He  must  feel  confident  that  the  masseur  who  is 
to  undertake  the  prescribed  treatment  “ knows 
his  job.” 

Massage,  then,  is  a profession  for  which  the 
blind  have  shown  themselves  to  be  peculiarly 
fitted,  and  in  which  they  may  justly  hope  to 
achieve  ever  more  and  more  success.  To 
blind  men  and  women  of  the  right  type,  possessed 
of  the  right  temperament  and  armed  with  the 
highest  qualifications  which  can  be  obtained,  it 
offers  unrivalled  opportunities  for  self-expression 
and  self-development,  and  opens  up  a sphere  of 
useful  work  of  the  type  best  calculated  to  nurture 
that  self-esteem  and  independence  of  spirit  with- 
out which  life  must  always  seem  unprofitable. 


Blind  Mnssour  giving  Electricnl  Treatment  to  Patient 
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THE  INSTITUTE  PROVIDES  BLIND  HOME  WORKERS  WITH  EXPERT 
INSTRUCTION,  SUPPLIES  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  MARKETS  GOODS 


HELPite  a'HEXBtlND 
TO  HEtEP  TMtMSELYES 


IN  the  year  1922-23,  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  was  asked  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
to  undertake  a Home  Workers’  Scheme  for  the 
Metropolitan  district  south  of  the  Thames,  and 
for  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex  and 
Hampshire. 

The  services  it  was  suggested  should  be 
rendered  to  the  blind  home  worker  in  these 
districts  included  the  following  : — 

I.  The  provision  and  maintenance  of  tools  and 
equipment. 

2.  The  supply  of  raw  materials  at  cost  price. 

3.  The  supervision  of  the  home  worker  and  the 
systematic  inspection  of  his  work  by  competent 
visitors  with  a view  to  producing  thoroughly 
saleable  articles. 

4.  Assistance  in  securing  orders  and  marketing 
his  goods.  This  will  take  various  forms, 
e._g.,  by  private  retail  sales  to  local  users  ; by 
securing  the  custom  of  public  bodies  ; by 
organising  sales  of  work,  etc.  Close  co-opera- 
tion with  associations,  societies,  institutions, 
agencies  for 
the  blind 
operating  in 
the  district 
in  which  the 
blind  worker 
lives  will 
probably  be 
found  to  be 
the  very  best 
means  of 
helping  him 
to  dispose  of 
his  goods. 

5.  Augmenta- 
tion of  earn- 
ings as  far  as 
funds  will 
permit.  It  is 
an  establish- 
ed fact  that 


blindness  handicaps  a manual  worker  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  his  earning 
capacity  ; hence  the  necessity  of  making  up 
this  deficiency  to  at  least  some  extent. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  proposals 
and  the  need  for  such  services  in  the  districts 
named,  the  Institute  decided  to  accept  this  ad- 
ditional responsibility,  and  the  Home  Industries 
Department  was  accordingly  formed.  From  its 
initiation  the  Department  has  met  with  ever- 
increasing  success,  and  now  renders  invaluable 
service  to  the  blind  home  worker. 

Blind  Home  Workers 

Many  blind  people  are  forced  for  various 
reasons  to  work  in  their  own  homes.  In  large 
industrial  areas  there  is  often  insufficient  work- 
shop accommodation,  and  the  authorities  are 
unable  to  cater  for  the  bUnd  in  scattered  districts. 
In  some  cases,  the  blind  suffer  from  other  handi- 
caps in  addition  to  blindness  which  preclude 
them  from  leaving  their  own  homes  day  after  day, 
whilst  other  blind  people  are  unable  to  obtain 
suitable  lodging  with  friends  near  workshops  for 

the  blind  where 
employment  is 
offered.  Mainly 
owing  to  these 
causes  there  is  a 
large  number  of 
blind  men  and 
women  who  are 
willing  to  earn 
their  own  liveli- 
hood and  are 
capable  of  doing 
so,  but  are  pre- 
vented by  un- 
avoidable cir- 
cumstances. It 
is  sucb  people 
that  the  work  of 
the  Home  In- 
dustries Depart- 
mentj  benefits. 
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and  continuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  enrol  new 
workers  on  the  Department’s  register,  so  that  the 
blind  working  in  their  own  homes  may  be  provided 
with  expert  supervision  and  training.  As  a result, 
it  is  found  that  the  Department’s  registered 
workers  increase  their  output,  obtain  definite  and 
regular  orders,  and  generally  promote  their  own 
welfare.  All  the  services  outlined  above  are 
rendered,  and  as  the  worker  in  each  special  craft 
acquires  greater  proficiency,  so  do  his  sales  grow 
and  his  earnings  increase. 

But  the  latter,  as  mentioned  above,  must 
always  compare  unfavourably  with  those  of 
sighted  workers  ; the  augmentation  of  wages  has 
accordingly  received,  and  is  always  receiving, 
considerable  attention  from  the  Institute’s  Llome 
Industries  Committee.  With  the  co-operation  of 
the  various  county  and  county  borough  councils 
a system  of  augmentation  has  been  put  into 
force,  and  is  working  splendidly. 

Success  of  the  Scheme 

The  success  of  the  Home  Workers’  Scheme  is 
largely  due  to  the  Department’s  ability  to  provide 
regular  employment.  A blind  person  with  some- 
thing to  do  is  as  different  from  the  blind  person 
with  nothing  to  do  as  light  is  from  darkness.  The 
one  is  physically  and  mentally  occupied,  and  is  able 
to  enjoy  the  indescribable  pleasure  of  indepen- 
dence by  contributing  through  his  own  work 
towards  his  maintenance  ; the  other,  being  finan- 
cially dependent  and  entirely  without  occupation, 
gradually  becomes  physically  and  morally  depen- 
dent, morbid  and  abnormal. 

The  work  turned  out  hy  the  blind  handicrafts- 
man is  of  very  high  quality  and  is  sold  direct  to 


the  retail  customer,  so  that  workers  receive  the 
middle-man’s  profit.  It  may  be  possible,  in  the 
future,  to  enter  the  wholesale  market ; but  with 
scattered  workers  there  is  always  a difficulty  in 
standardising  the  products.  Large  orders  for 
brushes  and  baskets  are  occasionally  received 
from  municipal  authorities,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
time  will  bring  further  and  regular  orders  of  this 
description. 

A Motor  Travelling  Shop 

The  retail  trade  is  carried  on  from  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  Institute  in  Great  Portland  Street, 
where  a fine  shop  front  permits  an  attractive  dis- 
play of  goods  made  by  the  blind,  and  from  the 
Department’s  Depot  at  47  Redlands  Road,  Redhill, 
Surrey.  In  addition,  a motor  travelling  shop,  with 
a specially  designed  body,  visits  farms  and 
scattered  rural  districts,  and  opens  custom  on 
village  greens.  The  motor-salesman  takes  with 
him  a fuU  assortment  of  samples,  and  is  thus  able 
not  only  to  sell  single  articles  but  to  book  orders 
of  every  description.  Local  residents  interested 
in  the  work  frequently  provide  introductions  to 
prospective  customers  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
on  these  the  salesman  calls.  Employment  has  also 
been  found  for  a number  of  blind  agents  who 
canvass  houses  in  allotted  districts  and  who 
have,  whilst  earning  their  own  living,  rendered 
invaluable  assistance  to  their  fellow  blind  workers 
at  home. 

Orders  in  Bulk 

The  method  adopted  when  fulfilling  orders  is 
to  order  from  the  blind  worker  in  bulk.  For 
example,  a request  is  sent  to  a machine  knitter 
for  one  dozen  pairs  of  socks,  to  a 
basket  maker  for  a dozen  waste -paper 
baskets,  to  a hand  knitter  for  half-a- 
dozen  children’s  dresses,  to  a mat  maker 
for  a dozen  special-size  mats.  These 
goods  when  finished  are  collected  and 
taken  to  the  stores  in  Redhill.  They 
are  inspected  by  the  respective  craft 
instructors,  and,  if  suitable  for  sale, 
are  passed  into  stock.  Immediately  the 
goods  have  been  approved,  the  blind 
maker  is  paid  the  retail  price  of  the 
whole  quantity,  less  a small  percentage 
towards  the  selling  expenses. 

The  occupations  practised  by  the 
home  workers  grouped  under  this 
Scheme  are  : basket  making,  brush 
making,  mat  making,  hand  and  machine 
knitting,  handloom  weaving,  boot 
repairing,  wood  chopping,  carpentry. 
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Supervising  the  Work  of  a Blind  Basket  Maker 


The  Department  also  receives  orders 
for  repairing  cane  or  rush  chairs,  and 
can,  on  request,  send  competent  blind 
pianoforte  tuners  or  certified  teachers 
of  music  to  any  district. 

Exhibitions  and  Sales  of  Work 

Exhibitions  and  sales  of  work  are 
organised  in  towns  and  villages  through- 
out the  districts  embraced  by  the 
Scheme.  These  are  arranged  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  selling  articles  made 
by  the  blind,  and  not  as  a means  of 
raising  funds  for  the  work  of  the 
Department  or  the  Institute.  In  con- 
nection with  them,  a great  deal  of 
invaluable  help  is  rendered  by  local 
women’s  organisations,  local  agencies 
for  the  blind  and  private  individuals. 

The  cost  of  hiring  suitable  halls  and  of 
advertising  is  borne  entirely  by  the  Institute.  Return 
visits  are  paid,  generally  each  year,  to  the  same  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  know  that  on 
such  occasions  the  sales  of  goods  are  very  largely 
augmented.  On  one  occasion  the  sales  effected 
on  the  second  visit  showed  an  increase  of  too  per 
cent,  on  those  effected  in  the  first  visit.  At  one 
very  successful  sale,  the  sale  of  goods  amounted 
in  value  to  over  £250.  All  offers  of  voluntary 
assistance  in  this  direction  are  most  warmly 
welcomed. 

Appreciation 

The  following  extracts  from  many  letter  s 
received  by  the  Department  show  how  much  its 
work  is  appreciated  : — 

“ It  is  with  appreciation  that  we  write  to  thank 
you  for  the  support  you  have  given  us  by  sending 
us  work  to  do  during  the  last  year.  When  busi- 
ness might  have  been  slack,  your  orders  have 
come  in  and  relieved  us  from  going  out  in  search 
of  work.  We  heartily  thank  you  and  those  who 
are  aiding  in  this  work,  and  wish  you  success  with 
your  efforts  during  the  coming  year.” 

“ Mr.  H.  wishes  me  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
you,  not  only  for  your  orders  but  also  for  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  you  have  paid  for  the 
consignments  you  have  already  received.” 

“ I am  delighted  to  hear  that  I have  come  under 
your  care,  and  will  endeavour  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  of  making  a start  in  the 
world.  It  is  indeed  a great  help,  and  it  is  nice  to 
know  that  you  are  so  interested  in  my  welfare.” 


“ It  is  a great  encouragement  and  help  to  me 
to  know  that  I have  not  to  meet  the  cost  of  my 
tools,  and  also  to  be  provided  with  a number  of 
cards  and  circulars  to  enable  me  to  canvass  this 
district.  Will  you  please  thank  the  Committee 
on  my  behalf.” 

“ I would  like  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  you 
and  the  Society  who  have  been  the  means  of 
bringing  about  such  a substantial  practical  in- 
crease in  my  earnings ; for  though  so  many  of 
us  are  desirous  of  earning  as  much  as  possible, 
yet  there  are  often  limits  which  handicap  our 
greatest  desires.” 

Co-operation 

Co-operation  between  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  disposing  of  goods  produced  by  blind  work- 
people is  of  great  importance.  This  side  of  the 
work  has  been  much  developed  recently,  and 
orders  for  goods  are  continually  being  placed 
with  workshops  for  the  blind  in  the  area  covered  ; 
the  goods  are  generally  placed  in  stock,  and  re-sold 
later  to  the  public.  In  order  to  assist  this  co- 
operation between  the  Institute,  County  Associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  and  Local  Authorities,  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  subject  has  been 
formed,  and  at  the  Committee’s  periodical  meetings 
all  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  home 
worker  are  discussed. 

A Sick  Club 

A recent  development  of  the  Department  has 
been  the  formation  of  a Sick  Club.  A Lodge  of 
the  Church  Benefit  Society  has  been  opened,  and 
the  Institute  has  agreed  to  meet  two-thirds  of  the 
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nicnibcrs’  contributions.  The  Club  has  been 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  home  worker;!  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  meets  a real  need  and 
will  prove  a great  benefit  in  times  of  sickness. 

Raw  materials  are  bought  in  large  quantities 
bv  the  Department  on  the  most  advantageous 
terms,  and  are  stored  at  Rcdhill. 

Travelling  instructors  in  basketry  and  knitting 
are  employed,  and  as  a result  of  their  efforts  the 
standard  of  work  produced  by  home  workers  has 
during  recent  vears  consideralsly  improved. 

Purchasers  of  goods  made  by  blind  home 
workers  should  endeavour  whenever  possible  to 
become  personally  acquainted  with  a home  worker 
in  the  district.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
such  an  acquaintance  will  enhance  a thousandfold 


T E FOR 


the  value  of  the  goods  purchased.  The  excellent 
work  in  every  object  sold  by  the  Department  is 
obvious  ; but  tbe  patience,  the  courage,  the 
dexteritv,  the  concentration  are  factors  in  the 
production  unknown  to  the  casual  customer. 
Only  a personal  visit  can  reveal  all  that  blind  men 
or  women  put  into  their  handiwork,  and  the 
revelation  should  consecrate  the  product  of  quiet 
and  steady  industry  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances with  a golden  halo  of  admiration  and 
sympathy. 

More  often  than  not  the  blind  will  sing  while 
at  work  ; and  the  spirit  which  inspires  the  cheer- 
ful voice  is  the  spirit  which  inspires  the  busy 
hands.  And  it  is  that  spirit  of  dogged  courage 
in  face  of  an  undying  foe  that  makes  the  blind 
man  or  woman  a progressive  unit  amongst  the 
world’s  workers. 
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PROVISION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED  BLIND, 
CONVALESCENT  AND  HOLIDAY  HOMES  AND  HOSTELS  FOR  EMPLOYEES 


Three  main  problems  present  themselves 
to  the  attention  of  those  working  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  blind  ; (i)  the  care  and 

education  of  those  blind  from  birth  ; (2)  the 

occupational  and  special  training  of  those  who 
lose  their  sight  in  adult  life  ; (3)  the  care  and 
welfare  of  those  who  lose  their  sight  in  old  age. 

Of  these,  perhaps,  the  second  presents  the 
greatest  difficulties  ; but  whereas  both  the  first  and 
second  call  for  continual  modifications  of  treat- 
ment due  to  change  of  conditions  and  progress  in 
results,  and  are  thus  complex  in  character,  the 
third  will  ever  be  a simple  problem,  finding  its 
solution  in  the  exercise  of  pure  benevolency.  To 
ensure  the  welfare  of  the  aged  blind  we  must 
simply  give  them  all  the  comforts  we  can,  so  that 
the  peace  of  mind  that  should  always  be  atten- 
dant on  old  age  may  never  be  denied  to  those 
whose  last  years  are  darkened  by  blindness.  We 
must  as  far  as  possible  relieve  them  from  financial 
worrv ; we  must  be  sure  that  people  under- 
standing and  sympathising  with  the  blind 
surround  them  ; we  must  provide  them  with  the 
physical  comforts  of  a good  home  and  the  moral 
comforts  of  cheerful  and  affectionate  environment. 

Similarly,  in  philanthropic  work  for  the  blind, 
apart  from  all  educational  and  constructive  work, 
the  sick-blind  must 
be  helped,  and  an 
endeavour  must  be 
made  to  afford  the 
comforts  of  home 
life  to  the  blind 
who,  able  to  sup- 
port themselves,are 
yet  unable  to  make 
a home  for  them- 
selves. Thus,  the 
provision  of  homes 
for  the  aged  blind, 
of  convalescent  and 
holiday  homes,  and 
of  hostels  for  blind 
employees  are 
necessary  functions 
of  any  institution 
working  to  benefit 
the  blind  as  a 


whole.  The  extent  of  such  work,  however, 
wholly  depends  on  the  generosity  of  the  general 
public  as  directed  by  their  emotions  rather  than 
by  their  reason,  and  in  blind  relief  work  we  cannot 
hope  to  monopolise  the  spirit  of  benevolence 
towards  all  human  hardship  and  suffering  possessed 
by  every  right-thinking  individual. 

Homes  of  the  character  described  maintained 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  are  (i)  A 
Guest  House  for  the  Aged  Blind  at  Hoole  Bank, 
Chester  ; (2)  a Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home 
at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea  ; (3)  a Home  for  Blind 
Women  at  Clifton,  Bristol  ; (4)  a Home  for  Blind 
Women  at  Brighton  ; and  (5)  a Hostel  for  Blind 
Women  Employees  and  Students  at  40  Langham 
Street,  London. 

A Guest  House  for  the  Aged  Blind 

Hoole  Bank,  Chester,  is  a beautiful  country 
mansion,  standing  in  spacious  grounds,  presented 
by  its  owners  to  the  Institute  to  commemorate  the 
death  in  action  of  their  son  (a  young  officer)  during 
the  Great  War.  It  has  heretofore  been  used  as  a 
Guest  House  for  the  aged  blind  of  both  sexes, 
but  recently  the  men  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Convalescent  Home  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  and 
Hoole  Bank  is  at  present  only  open  to  aged  blind 

women  in  reduced 
circumstances.  It 
is  an  ideal  place  in 
which  to  pass  the 
later  years  of  life, 
and  the  content- 
ment of  the  guests 
mirrors  the  spirit 
of  sympathy  to- 
wards distress 
which  established 
and  supports  it. 
The  guests  are 
perfectly  free  to 
follow  their  own 
inclinations  ; there 
is  no  rigid  regime, 
and  each  guest 
passes  the  day  as 
fancy  wills.  The 
local  residents  take 
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ereat  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Home  ; 
voluntary  readers  pay  regular  visits,  concert 
parties  are  arranged,  musical  evemngs  are 
organised,  walking  parties  are  planned.  Many 
of  the  guests  are  able  to  read  Brail.e  or 
Moon,  and  there  is  a good  supply  of  periodica 
and  other  literature  in  these  types.  Mental 
suffering  is  assuaged  at  Hoole  Bank,  and  at  all 
the  other  Homes  maintained  b)'  the  Institute. 

The  agony  of  retrospection,  infinitely  more 
intense  for  the  blind  whose  mind  cannot  be 
diverted  by  passing  things,  the  mernory  of 
objects  never  to  be  seen  again,  the  weariness  of 
living — all  these  feelings  are  dissipated  as  by  a 
magic  wand. 

Homes  for  Blind  Women 

The  Homes  at  Clifton  and  Brighton  were 
founded  to  provide  all  the  comforts  and  peace- 
fulness of  home  to  necessitous  blind  women  ; 
their  object  is  therefore  somewhat  different  to 
that  of  Hoole  Bank.  Everything  is  done  to  make 
the  lives  of  the  blind  residents  as  interesting  as 
possible.  Many  of  them  engage  in  such  pursuits 
as  knitting,  while  an  active  interest  is  taken  by 
them  in  the  garden,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  music. 

A visitor  to  either  of  the  Homes  feels  at  once  the 
happy  effect  which  a good  work  continued  har- 
moniously and  without  cessation  has  on  everyone. 

At  Clifton,  all  inmates  must  be  over  40  years  of 
age,  and  in  normal  health  when  received  into  the 
Home.  There  is  accommodation  for  twelve, 
while  at  Brighton  there  is  accommodation  for 
nineteen. 

A Convalescent 
Home 

The  Conval- 
escent and  Holiday 
Home  at  St. 

Leonards-on-Sea  is 
the  gift  of  the 
Dickens  Fellow- 
ship. It  is  a 
splendid  place  for 
a holiday,  either 
after  an  illness  or 
after  long  periods 
of  work  in  cities. 

The  “ season  ” 
never  ends  here  ; 
there  are  always 
residents  and  visit- 
ors to  enjoy  the 
bracing  air  outside, 
and  whist,  dancing. 
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reading  and  music  indoors.  Both  men  and  women 
are  received,  and,  when  accommodation  permits, 
they  are  allowed  to  bring  with  them  a sighted 
relation  or  friend  who,  acting  as  a guide  and  a com- 
panion, will  make  their  holidays  more  enjoyable. 
The  home  accommodates  50  people,  and  is 
equipped  with  wireless  apparatus.  Applications 
for  entry  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary- 
General,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224-8 
Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  who  will 
gladly  forward  full  particulars. 


The  Hostel  in  London 

The  Hostel  at  40  Langham  Street,  London,  W., 
may  be  likened  to  an  ideal  board  residence,  with 
each  individual  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
oldest  resident.  Many  of  the  blind  women 
employees  of  the  Institute  and  the  metropolitan 
workshops  for  the  blind  would  be  unable  to 
carry  on  their  work  were  it  not  for  the  central 
and  comfortable  accommodation  afforded  at  the 
Hostel.  It  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  describe  it 
as  a Club,  for  it  has  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Club — the  prompt  attendance,  the  excellent 
catering,  the  quiet,  the  convenience,  seclusion  or 
companionship  as  desired.  It  is  run  on  up-to-date 
lines,  and  accommodation  is  obtainable  for  friends 
and  visitors  to  the  residents. 

By  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the 
above-mentioned  Homes  the  Institute  has  shown 
its  desire  to  do  all  that  it  possibly  can  for  those 
two  classes  of  blind  people  who  must  always  be 
granted  the  kindliest  care  and  the  most  sympa- 
thetic treatment 
without  hope  of 
other  result  than 
the  return  of  bodily 
health  and  the 
ensurance  of  peace- 
of-mind.  But  there 
is  much  need  in  all 
parts  of  the  country 
for  an  extension  of 
this  side  of  the 
Institute’s  work ; 
and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  general 
public  will  not 
fail  to  support 
not  only  the  present 
Homes,  but  any 
further  Homes 
established  in  the 
future. 


THE  PROFESSIONS  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  BLIND 
AND  HOW  THEY  SPEND  THEIR  LEISURE  HOURS 


The  versatility  of  the  blind  is  a discovery  of 
the  last  fifty  years.  Before  then,  in  spite 
of  great  names  like  Homer  and  Milton,  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  impress  anyone  with  the 
fact  that  bUndness  was  not  synonymous  with 
mendicancy.  But  now,  the  generous  support  that 
is  so  readily  forthcoming  for  the  blind  is  mainly 
inspired  by  sympathy  with  and  admiration  for 
the  self-helping  blind  ; the  tribute  of  sorrow  is 
now  a tribute  of  respect.  This  is  because  the 
average  man  meets  the  blind  in  all  walks  of  life. 
He  hears  lectures  by  blind  professors  ; he  takes 
legal  advice  from  blind  lawyers  ; he  listens  to 
blind  preachers.  A blind  secretary  can  take  down 
and  type  his  correspondence ; when  he  tele- 
phones, a blind  telephonist  does  not  keep  him 
waiting.  He  meets  blind  men  and  women  in 
•counsel ; he  votes  for  a blind  candidate  at  the 
hustings.  The  blind  masseur  heals  him ; the 
blind  reader  brings  to  his  ears  the  full  beauty  of 
a hackneyed  passage  ; the  blind  musician  com- 


poses for  him  ; the  blind  instrumentalist  intet- 
prets  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  And,  above 
all,  when  he  is  depressed  with  the  difficulties  of 
life,  he  has  only  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  blind 
to  receive  a lesson  in  discipline  and  courage,  to 
learn  how  to  fight  almost  overwhelming  odds, 
and  in  face  of  hardship  to  smile  and  really  he 
a man. 

Investing  in  Pluck 

So,  in  helping  such  institutions  as  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  to  assist  the  blind  to  help 
themselves,  money  is  not  wasted.  Every 
donation  to  the  funds  of  the  Institute  is  an 
investment  in  pluck,  and  the  blind  of  to-day 
pay  a steady  dividend.  At  work  and  at 
play  they  prove  that  even  in  the  dark  world  the 
rays  of  man’s  golden  optimism  show  fair  and  far, 
and  that,  given  the  spark  of  illumination,  no 
beacon  burns  brighter  than  the  beacon  of  the  blind. 
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N A T 1 O N A I 

Think  for  a moment  of  all  that  the 
blind  themselves  are  accomplishing  on 
behalf  of  their  own  community  at  the 
National  Institute.  The  Chairman  is 
blind,  one  of  the  Joint  Hon.  Treasurers 
is  blind,  and  three  other  members  of 
the  Council  are  blind.  The  joint 
secretaries  and  many  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Greater  London  Fund  aie 
blind  ; the  director  of  music  is  blind  ; 
the  superintendent  of  after-care  and 
the  principal  of  the  School  of  Massage 
are  blind.  There  are  blind  secretaries 
and  tw(t  blind  telephonists  who  are 
responsible  for  a telephone  board  of 
four  lines  and  forty  extensions.  The 
whole  stereotyping  staff  and  many 
members  of  the  manuscript  depart- 
ment are  blind.  The  blind  assist  in  collating 
and  in  binding,  and  the  Institute  employs 
blind  canvassers  for  collecting  funds.  Propaganda 
work  is  undertaken  by  blind  lecturers  and  blind 
chaplains  ; in  fact,  in  practically  every  branch 
of  its  work,  the  Institute  is  assisted  by  the  counsels 
and  by  the  labours  of  the  blind. 

Ideal  Employees 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  open  new 
avenues  for  the  employment  of  the  blind,  and 
employers  of  every  kind  are  well  advised  to  em- 
ploy blind  labour  whenever  possible.  For  the 
blind  bring  to  their  work  concentration  and 


steadiness  ; they  are  reliable  and  proverbially 
cheerful.  And  are  not  those  qualities  the  basic 
qualities  for  any  employee  ? 

At  play  the  blind  are  as  versatile  as  at  work. 
They  read,  play  cards,  chess,  parlour  games  ; 
they  are  frequently  brilliant  conversationalists  ; 
they  are  good  walkers  ; they  delight  in  aquatic 
sports  ; in  anything  musical  they  are  completely 
at  home  ; and  they  enjoy  to  the  full  social  life 
and  its  amusements,  such  as  dances,  whist  drives, 
etc.  What  they  do  object  to  is  gloom,  and  there 
are  more  laughs  in  the  average  lalind  person  than 
in  many  a comedy.  Many  blind  people  possess 
a peculiar  quickness  of  grasp;  they  do  not  take 
long  to  see  a joke,  and,  more  often 
than  not,  can  cap  it.  The  book  on  the 
psychology  of  the  blind  is  yet  to  be 
written,  but  its  assumptions  will  be 
misleading  if  it  omits  from  its  text  an 
allusion  to  the  serenity  of  a blind 
person’s  mind  and  its  powers  of  con- 
stant absorption.  One  feels  that  that 
mind  absorbs  to  transform,  perhaps 
into  something  rich  and  strange,  but 
never  into  something  poor  and  trite. 
The  more  one  comes  in  direct  touch 
with  the  blind,  the  more  is  one  con- 
vinced that  their  world  is  a world  of 
latent  possibilities,  possibilities  towards 
which  they  themselves  will  first  show 
the  way.  hleanwhile,  it  is  for  all  with 
eyesight  to  see  that  due  support  is  forth- 
coming, so  that  no  opportunity  is 
neglected  when  new  opportunities 
dawn. 
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STATEMENTS  OF  ACCOUNT 

For  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 

(These  Accounts  are  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  or  the  Board 

of  Education) 


National  Institute  for  the  Blind  : 

BALANCE  SHEET 
GENERAL  CHARITY  FUND 
MASSAGE 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  APPARATUS 
HOME  INDUSTRIES 
CHORLEY  WOOD  COLLEGE 
HOME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES,  CHORLEY  WOOD,  HERTS. 

HOME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES,  SOUTHPORT,  LANCS. 

HOME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES,  LEAMINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE 
GUEST  HOUSE  FOR  THE  AGED  BLIND,  HOOLE  BANK,  CHESTER 
RESIDENTIAL  CLUB  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN,  LONDON 
BLIND  WOMEN’S  HOME,  BRIGHTON 
CONVALESCENT  AND  HOLIDAY  HOME,  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
WIRELESS  EQUIPMENT  FUND  FOR  THE  BLIND 
EX-SERVICE  MEN’S  FUND 
AKJvIITAGE  AIEMORIAL  FUND 

ARMITAGE  FUND  FOR  TPIE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  WRITERS 
LEEDS  EMBOSSED  BOOKS  FUND 
BAILEY  BEQUEST 
SALOMON  BEQUEST 

Greater  London  Fund  : 

RECEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS 

Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Bristol  : 

BALANCE  SHEET 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind  : 

BALANCE  SHEET 
INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE 

Moon  Society  : 

BALANCE  SHEET 
GENERAL  CHARITY  FUND 
PUBLICATIONS 
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GENERAL  CHARITY  FUND  ACCOUNT 
Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 

(Tlii'i  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.) 


EXPENDITURE 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

ORDINARY 
Management  : 

Salaries  : 

Sighted  7,763  8 6 
Blind  566  19  4 


Health,  Pensions  and 
Unemployment  In- 


Printing, Stationery, 

Advertising  and 
Postage  ...  ...  2,430  3 10 

Alterations,  Repairs 

and  Maintenance  1,315  7 11 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes, 

Insurance,  Tele- 
phone, Fuel,  Light 
and  Cleaning  ...  1,764  14  7 

Travelling 

Expenses  ...  525  18  8 

Sundries  ...  ...  365  19  7 

— 15,055  18  6 

Cost  of  Money- 
Raising,  Including 
Collections,  Sub- 
scriptions & Dona- 
tions 

Blind  Canvassers’ 

Wages  and 
Allowances  ...  12,338  11  2 

House  - to  - House 
Collectors’  Wages 
and  Allowances  4,073  13  10 
Sighted  Canvassers’ 

Wages  and 
Allowances  ...  3,492  8 6 

Blind  Canvassers’ 

T r avelling 
Expenses  ...  3,294  1 7 
House  - to  - House 
Collectors’  Trav- 
elling Expenses  576  1 6 
Sighted  Canvassers’ 

T r avelling 
Expenses  ...  1,297  18  9 
Other  Salaries  and 

Wages — Blind  ...  1,137  6 0 
Sighted  11,447  16  2 
Sighted  Guides’ 

Wages  and 
T r avelling 
Expenses  ...  3,469  2 9 
Other  Travelling 
Expenses  ...  2,949  19  9 
Chaplains’  Salaries 

and  Expenses  ...  1,120  13  8 
National  Health, 

Pensions  and 
Unemployment 
Insurance  : 

Blind  £312  13  0 
Sightcd298  15  3 

611  8 3 

Branch  Office  Ex- 
penses : 

Alterations  and 
Repairs  ...  163  11  10 


Carried  forward  £45,972  13  9 15,055  18  6 


INCOME 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

rdinary 

Subscriptions,  Donations  and  Collections 

30,733 

16 

11 

Legacies — 

J.  A.  Archer,  Esq. 

38 

2 

3 

H.  Avery,  Esq 

10 

0 

0 

T.  Barningham,  Esq. 

25 

0 

0 

Mrs.  F.  Brown 

40 

0 

0 

Miss  M.  Brown  ... 

200 

0 

0 

Miss  Byron 

50 

0 

0 

J.  S.  Coake,  Esq.  ... 

500 

0 

0 

Mrs.  M.  A.  E.  F.  Coombs 

1,500 

0 

0 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Crawford 

90 

0 

0 

A.  Crompton,  Esq. 

37 

10 

0 

Miss  M.  E.  Davies 

250 

0 

0 

Miss  J.  M.  A.  Davey  

2,068 

17 

6 

C.  C.  Forster,  Esq. 

180 

0 

0 

J.  Giles,  Esq. 

25 

0 

0 

Miss  S.  Hewitt 

500 

0 

0 

Mrs.  Emma  Hinchcliffe  ... 

2,105 

13 

2 

Mrs.  R.  Hunt  

5 

0 

0 

Mrs.  C.  Lee 

100 

0 

0 

Mrs.  F.  Maddy 

50 

8 

0 

Mrs.  C.  Meller 

900 

0 

0 

Miss  M.  W.  Mitchell  

101 

5 

2 

J.  D.  Mitchell,  Esq. 

214 

18 

2 

Miss  E.  Moore 

2,000 

0 

0 

G.  Scott,  Esq. 

51 

6 

5 

E.  Samuel,  Esq.  ... 

2,000 

0 

0 

J.  Thompson,  Esq. 

1,505 

19 

2 

A.  G.  Trower,  Esq. 

20 

0 

0 

C.  Warren,  Esq.  ... 

575 

6 

10 

Mrs.  J.  Williams  ... 

100 

0 

0 

Miss  A.  Woodley 

50 

0 

0 

Miss  E.  Yates 

309 

10 

2 

15,603 

16 

10 

Collections— 

Boxes 

5,452 

3 

0 

Offertories 

2,636 

11 

7 

Bazaars,  Lectures,  etc. 

27,036 

7 

10 

Flag  Days 

19,378 

13 

1 

House-to-House  Collections 

10,706 

9 

5 

Employees,  Offices,  Factories, etc.  25,505 

0 

8 

90,715 

5 

7 

Invested  Property — 

Dividends,  Interest  and  Rents 

5,312 

5 

8 

Bailey  Bequest  ... 

254 

5 

0 

Salomon  Bequest 

500 

0 

0 

Income  Tax  Recoverable 

151 

12 

7 

6,218 

3 

3 

Government  Grant — 

Ministry  of  Health 

8,558 

4 

2 

Carried  forward 
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£151,829  6 9 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Brought  forward 

45,972 

13 

9 

Fuel,  Light  and 
Cleaning 

663 

13 

8 

Rent,  Rates, Taxes 
Insurance  and 
Telephone 

2,467 

6 

2 

Printing,  Station- 
ery, Advertising 
and  Postage 

8,828 

13 

11 

Collecting  Boxes, 
Bazaars,  Lectures 

4,961 

19 

7 

Flag  Days  ... 

4,146 

5 

2 

Sundries 

819 

4 

1 

Proportion  of  Head 
Office  Expenses 
charged  to  Col- 
lection 

3,507 

1 

5 

Aliowancfs  to  Blind 

AND 

Services  Directly 

FOR 

THEIR 

Benefit — 

£ 

S. 

d. 

Augmentation  o f 
Wages  ... 

3,603 

19 

3 

Training  Fees  to 
Institutions 

313 

16 

3 

Higher  Education 

1,237 

2 

0 

Relief  to  Necessitous 
Blind  

5,819 

11 

7 

d. 

6 


d. 


Brought  forward 


d.  £ 
151,829 


71,366  17  9 


Home  Teachers  out- 
side the  area  of 
the  Home  Teach- 
ing Society 

£113  12  8 
Less  Minis- 
try of  Health 
Grant  78  0 0 


35  12  8 


Blind  Babies  re 
Admission  to 
Homes  . . ...  286  13  1 

Outfit  for  Children 
leaving  Homes...  21  12  2 

Medical  Exam.  Fees 
for  children  enter- 
ing Homes  ...  79  17  2 

Research  ...  201  14  4 

Massage  (balance 

from  separate  a/c)  1,325  12  0 

Assignments  and 
Allocations  to 
Local  Institutions 
(see  page  13)  ...23,390  19  6 
Armiiage  Fund  for 
the  Employment 
of  Blind  Writers 
(balance  from  se- 
parate account)...  96  2 3 
Manuscript  Braille  1,319  14  7 


-37,732  6 10 


124,155  3 1 


EXTRAORDINARY 

Ministry  of  Health 
Grant  Expend- 
ed AS  UNDER  : 

Massage  20  0 0 

Braille  Productions  3,668  11  11 
Home  Industries  ...  2,930  1 9 

Guest  House  for  the 
Aged  Blind,  Hoole 
Bank,  Chester  ...  313  0 10 

Residential  Club  for 

Blind  Women  ...  156  12  0 


EXTRAORDINARY 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 
Akmitage  Memorial  Fund 
Greater  London  Fund  Alloca- 


40  13 
122  0 


tion 

Relief  to  Necessitous  Blind — 
Special  Rece  p‘s  and 

Grants  £232  15  0 

Gardner's  Trust  fcr 

the  Blind  ...  15D  12  0 

Bailey  Bequest  ...  254  4 8 


...14,000  0 0 


637  11  8 


I.  d. 

6 9 


Carried  forward  £7,088  6 6 


124,155  3 1 
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Carried  forward 


£14, SOD  4 9 151.829  6 9 


203  6 4 


140  18 
802  15 
78  0 

147  0 
97  17 


Brought  forward  7,088  6 

Blind  Women's 
Home,  Brighton 
Clifton  Home  for 
Blind  Women, 

Bristol  ... 

Moon  Society 
Home  Teachers  .. 
Workshop  Em 

ployees 

Manuscript 

Henry  Stainsby 
Memorial  Fund— 

Donation  ... 

New  Blind  Ballot — 
Allocation  of 
Proceeds  : 

Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind  ... 
Workshopsconnect- 
ed  with  the  Great- 
er London  Fund 
Other  Institutions 
for  the  Blind  in 
England  and 
Wales  


1,321  17  8 


1,321  17  8 


1,321  17  8 
3,965  13  0 
250  0 0 


Payment  to  Organ- 
iser 

The  Midland  Societies  for  the 
Blind  — Donations  received 
from  the  Midland  area 

Other  Expenses  — 

Preliminary  Expenses  : 

Home  for  Blind  Babies, 
Leamington  ... 

Convalescent  and  Holiday 
Home,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Interest  on  Mortgage  on  New 
Budding 

Benevolent  Allowances 

Legal  and  Professional  Charges 

Deficit  from  Publications 
AND  Apparatus  Account 
Deficit  from  Homes  and  Other 
Accounts ; 

Chorley  Wood  College  for  Girls 
with  little  or  no  sight  ... 

Blind  Babies'  Home,  Chorley 
Wood 

Blind  Babies'  Home,  Southport 
Blind  Babies'  Homes,  Leamington 
Guest  House  for  the  Aged  Blind, 
Hoole  Bank,  Chester  ... 
Residential  Club  for  Blind 
Women  ... 

Blind  Women's  Home,  Brighton 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea 
Home  Industries  ... 


2,119 

1,526 

294 


1,422 

1,206 

1,343 


£ 

124,155 


s.  d, 
3 1 


8,558  4 2 


500  0 0 


4,215  13  0 


651  9 5 


81  7 5 


226  10  5 


736  0 
559  10 


13,925  6 7 


4,247  7 6 
9,514  12  7 


1,346  14  6 


2 

10 

11 


914  18  0 


568 

381 


Freeholds  and 


Amounts  Written  Off 

Leaseholds  ...  

Depreciation  ; 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Equipment,  etc. 
Balance  Carried  to  Balance  Sheet 


8,478  14  1 


7,211  13  6 


2,691  2 7 

11,152  16  2 


£181,376  16  1 


£ s.  d,  £ s.  d. 
Brought  forward  14,800  4 9 151,829  6 9 


The  Midland  Societies  for  the 
Blind  

First  Blind  Ballot— Value  of 
Goods  Returned  

New  Blind  Ballot  


2,906  14  9 

9 8 3 

5,287  10  8 


Allocation  of  Management 
Expenses  to  : 

Massage 

Publications  and  Apparatus 
Account  ,,, 

Home  Industries  .. 

Choiley  Wood  College  for  Girls 

with  little  or  no  sight 

Blind  Babies'  Home,  Chorley 

Wood  

Blind  Babies'  Home,  Southport 
Blind  Babies'  Home,  Leamington 
Guest  House  for  the  Aged  Blind, 

Hoole  Bank,  Chester 

Residential  Club  for  Blind 
Women  ... 

Blind  Women’s  Home,  Brighton 
Clifton  Home  for  Blind  Women 
Home  Teaching  Society... 

Moon  Society 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea 

Ex-Service  Men's  Fund  ; 

Balance  from  separate  Account 


147  13  2 


3,986  17 
147  13 


147  13  2 


73  16 
73  16 
73  16 


23,003  18  5 


73  16  5 

73  16  5 
73  16  5 
73  16  5 
258  8 1 
442  19  6 

73  16  5 


5,721  15  9 


821  15  2 


£181,376  16  1 
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MASSAGE 

Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  Mareh,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


EXPENDITURE 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

To  Salaries  and  Wages — Blind  ...  562  1 0 

Lcas  Augmentation  ...  ...  86  7 0 

475  14  0 

Salaries,  Wages  and  Fees — Sighted  689  14  0 

National  Health,  Pensions  and  Un- 
employment Insurance — Blind  ...  8 7 6 

Sighted  5 14  8 




14 

2 

2 

Postage  and  Carriage 

42 

16 

4 

Cleaning.  Upkeep  and  Laundry  ... 

13 

0 

6 

Settlement  of  Blind  Masseurs  and  Masseuses, 

including  Apparatus,  Medical  Supplies  and 

Appliances 

385 

2 

6 

Maintenance  and  Examination  Fees 

503 

7 

8 

Fees  paid  to  Hospitals  for  supervision  of  Students’ 

work 

37 

11 

0 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Advertising 

59 

8 

5 

Travelling 

84 

5 

5 

Sundries 

21 

4 

8 

Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Telephone  ... 

180 

11 

1 

Adtninistration  Expenses  ... 

147 

13 

2 

£2.654  10  11 


INCOME 

By  Training,  Maintenance  and  Examination  Fees  ... 
Donations 

Grants  towards  Settlement  of  Blind  Masseurs  and 
Masseuses  ... 

Grants  : £ s.  d. 

Ministry  of  Health  ...  ...  20  0 0 

Board  of  Education  ...  ...  40  13  0 

Gardner’s  Trust  Scholarships  ...  156  13  4 


Balance  carried  to  General  Charity  Fund  Account 


£ s.  d. 
1,057  1 0 

7 1 6 

47  10 


217  6 4 
1.325  12  0 


£2,654  10  11 


PUBLICATIONS  AND  APPARATUS 
Account  for  the  Year  ended  Slst  March,  1926 


(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


£ s.  d.  £ 

s. 

d. 

£ s.  d.  £ 

s. 

d. 

To  Value  of  Stock  of  Embossed 

By  Sale  of  Embossed  Books  and 

Books,  Materials,  Manufactured 

Apparatus,  including  Watches 

Goods  and  Apparatus  on  hand 

1st  April,  1925  ... 

25,961 

19 

4 

and  Typewriters 

Miss  Mary  Shaw’s  Endowment:- 

13,610 

8 

3 

Purchases  of  Materials  and 

Interest  applied  to  production 

Apparatus 

8,493 

16 

7 

of  Braille  Literature  ... 

86 

2 

8 

Wages  Paid  to  Blind  Workers 

Grant  from  Ministry  of  Health  ... 

3,668 

11 

11 

(exclusive  of  Augmentation)  ... 

3,064 

11 

5 

Stock  as  at  31st  March,  1926  ... 

27,761 

4 

8 

Wages  Paid  to  Sighted  Workers 
National  Health,  Pensions  and 

4,432 

4 

3 

Unemployment  Insurance  : 

Blind 

107  5 8 

Balance  carried  to  General 

Sighted 

95  2 0 

Charity  Fund  Account 

9,514 

12 

7 

202 

7 

8 

Management  and  Editorial  Salaries 

and  Expenses 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance. 

3,986 

17 

4 

Telephone,  Fuel,  Light  and 
Cleaning  ... 

1,107 

6 

4 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

182 

2 

6 

Printing  and  Stationery  ... 
Reductions  allowed  from  Cost 

652 

15 

5 

Price  of  Books  (and  Value  of 
Free  distribution  of  Books  and 

Apparatus,  to  the  value  of 
£1,180  7s.  9d.  supplied  to 
Circulating  Free  Libraries  for 
theBlind)... 

5,618 

16 

3 

Postage,  Carriage  and  Delivery  of 

Goods 

444 

18 

9 

Depreciation  on  Plant 

430 

10 

1 

Sundries 

62 

14 

2 

£54,641 

0 

1 

£54,641 

0 

1 
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HOME  INDUSTRIES 

Account^for  the  Year  ended  31st  Mareh,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


EXPENDITURE 

£ s.  d. 

To  Stock  at  1st  April,  1925 

Manufactured  Goods  ...  816  2 7 

Materials  ...  ...  ...  202  12  7 


Goods  purchased  from  Home 

Workers  for  re-sale...  ...  3,051  4 9 

Finished  Goods  purchased  from 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  for 

rc-salc  ...  ...  ...  2,247  8 8 


Materials  purchased  for  use  of  Home  Workers 
Postage  and  Carriage 

Maintenance  of  Motor  and  Travelling  Shop 
Special  Allowances  to  Blind  Home  Workers 
Provision  of  Tools,  Workshops  and  other 
Expenses  on  behalf  of  Home  Workers 
Hire  of  Halls,  Exhibitions  and  Sales  Expenses 
Sundries 

Repairs  and  Alterations  to  Premises  ... 

Gifts  of  Material  to  Home  Workers 
Augmentation  of  Wages  to  Home  Workers  ... 
Travelling  ... 

Salaries  and  Wages  : 

Blind 692  6 10 

Less  Augmentation  ...  230  15  7 


Salaries  and  Wages.  Sighted 

National  Health.  Pensions  and  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  : 

Blind  13  7 0 

Sighted  ..  17  15  4 


Piinting,  Stationery  and  Advertising 

Rent.  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Telephone 

Fuel  and  l-ight 

Administration  Expet  scs 

Depreciation  ; 

Motor  Van  ...  93  12  3 

Furniture  ...  S Ifi  7 


Contribution  to  Sick  Fund 
Discounts  ... 


1 

INCOME 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

£ 

s. 

d. 

By  Sales 

Finished  Goods 

6,298 

2 

5 

Raw  Materials 

1,367 

19 

10 

1,018 

15 

2 

— 

Grant,  Ministry  of  Health 

\ Balance  of  Grant,  1924/25  ... 

1,447 

1 

9 

On  Account  of  1925/26 

1,483 

0 

0 

Grants  from  County  and 

5,298 

13 

5 

Borough  Councils  for  Aug- 

1,569 

14 

1 

mentation  of  Blind  Workers' 

328 

17 

7 

Wages,  etc.,  on  account  of 

243 

19 

10 

1925126 

15 

7 

8 

Corporation  of  Brighton 

81 

5 

0 

County  Borough  of  Croydon 

101 

15 

0 

339 

0 

5 

Borough  of  Eastbourne 

26 

0 

0 

447 

9 

5 

Corporation  of  Canterbury... 

48 

15 

0 

58 

4 

9 

East  Sussex  County  Council 

160 

0 

0 

21 

7 

6 

Kent  County  Council 

416 

0 

0 

110 

10 

3 

London  County  Council 

514 

6 

3 

2,096 

8 

9 

Hampshire  Association  for 

160 

0 

9 

the  care  of  the  Blind 

99 

3 

6 

Southampton  Association  for 

the  Blind 

73 

10 

0 

Surrey  County  Council 

351 

10 

0 

West  Sussex  Association  for 

461 

11 

3 

the  Blind 

38 

15 

0 

1,468 

5 

4 

Donations,  etc. 

Stock  at  3 1st  March,  1926 

Manufac'urcd  Good? 

1,039 

3 

5 

31 

2 

4 

Materials 

320 

2 

4 

155 

4 

5 

— 

160 

1 

2 

Balance  carried  to  General  Charity 

Fund 

Account  ... 

21 

12 

0 ; 

147 

13 

2 

99 

8 

10 

22  10  0 
2 119 


£ s.  d. 


7,666  2 3 


2 930  1 9 


1,910  19  9 
30  16  11 

1,359  5 9 
381  3 5 


£14  278  9 10 


£14.278  9 40 
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CHORLEY  WOOD  COLLEGE 

(For  Girls  with  little  or  no  Si^ht) 


Account  for  the  Year  ended  Slst  March,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education) 


EXPENDITURE 


£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Matron,  etc. 

2,108 

2 

0 

Printing,  Stationery,  Postage.  Educatiom  1 
Books  and  Apparatus 

200 

15 

8 

Medical  Treatment 

41 

6 

6 

Provisions  ... 

1,245 

15 

1 

Wages  of  Servants 

318 

16 

0 

Laundry 

275 

10 

11 

Upkeep  of  Building  and  Grounds  (including  Re- 
pairs, Insurance  and  Wages  of  Engineers) 

579 

15 

0 

Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning 

486 

17 

2 

Rates  and  Taxes 

259 

12 

5 

School  Teachers’  Superannuation 

149 

13 

2 

Other  Payments 

National  Health,  Pensions,  Unemployment  and 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance 

14 

2 

2 

Management  Expenses 

147 

13 

2 

Renewals 

124 

7 

7 

Travelling  ... 

34 

8 

1 

Telephone  ... 

8 

2 

0 

Sundries 

67 

12 

3 

£6,062 

9 

2 

INCOME 

By  Fees  paid  by  Pupils,  Parents  and 
Guardians  ... 

Fees  paid  by  Educational  Author- 
ities, etc. 

Fees  paid  by  National  Institute  for 
th2  Blind  ... 


£ s.  d. 
1,921  17  8 
927  12  5 
386  13  4 


Donations  and  Collections 
Sundry  Receipts 
Dividend  on  Endowment  : 

4%  Great  Western  Railway 
Interest  on  Investments  : 

3%  India  Stock  ... 

5%  War  Stock,  1929/47 


Debenture  Stock 

32  15  10 
178  7 10 


Balance  carried 
Account 


to  General  Charity  Fund 


£ s.  d. 


3,236  3 5 
1,122  12  8 
37  3 2 

108  11  9 

211  3 8 
1,346  14  6 


£6,062  9 2 


HOME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES,  CHORLEY  WOOD,  HERTS. 
Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 


(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education) 


EXPENDITURE 

INCOME 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Salaries  of  Teachers,  Matron  and  Nurses 

607 

14 

1 

By  Grant  from  Board  of  Education 

313 

10 

0 

Wages  of  Servants,  including  Laundry.  Char- 

Grant  from  Local  Authorities  for  Maintenance  ... 

425 

18 

0 

women  and  Gardeners 

483 

18 

0 

Sums  paid  otherwise  than  out  of  Local  Rates 

86 

9 

8 

National  Health,  Pensions,  Unemployment  and 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance 

22 

12 

9 

Voluntary  Contributions 

397 

18 

9 

Provisions  ... 

678 

1 

7 

Dividends  on  Investments 

131 

13 

7 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Postage 

19 

8 

4 

Miscellaneous  Revenue 

19 

18 

7 

Management  Expenses  ... 

73 

16 

5 

Balance  carried  to  General  Charity  Fund 

1,422 

5 

2 

Babies’  Clothing 

37 

15 

2 

Upkeep  of  Building  and  Grounds  (including 

Repairs  and  Insurance) 

148 

19 

9 

Medical  Treatment 

188 

18 

3 

Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning 

300 

19 

1 

Rates,  Taxes  and  Telephone 

134 

19 

9 

Renewals 

41 

13 

8 

Travelling  ... 

8 

12 

7 

Clothing — Staff 

31 

2 

7 

Sundries 

19 

1 

9 

£2,797 

13 

9 

£2,797 

13 

9 

73 


i 


HOME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES,  SOUTHPORT,  LANCS. 
Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  (orm  prescrdted  by  the  Board  of  Ec^cation) 


EXPENDITURE 


£ s.  d. 


Salaries  of  Teachers,  Matron  and  Nurses 

701 

18 

Blind  Masseuse  

83 

9 

Wages  of  Servants  (including  Laundry 
Charwomen) 

and 

315 

0 

National  Health,  Pensions,  Unemployment 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance 

and 

20 

15 

Provisions 

686 

12 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage 

20 

5 

Management  Expenses 

73 

16 

Babies’  Clothing 

32 

19 

Upkeep  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  (including 
Repairs  and  Insurance) 

170 

18 

Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning 

301 

4 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes  and  Telephone 

133 

18 

Renewals 

25 

0 

Medical  Treatment,  Medicine,  Dressing, 
dages,  etc. 

Ban- 

33 

12 

Travelling 

16 

6 

Clothing — Staff 

25 

3 

Sundries 

31 

9 

INCOME 

£ 

s. 

d, 

By  Grant  from  Board  of  Education  ... 

247 

10 

0 

Grants  from  Local  Authorities  for  Maintenance 

421 

0 

9 

Sums  paid  otherwise  than  out  of  Local  Rates  ... 

44 

9 

0 

Donations 

Balance  carried  to  General  Charity  Fund 

753 

6 

3 

Account  ... 

1,206 

5 

10 

£2,672  11  10 


£2,672  11  10 


HOME  FOR  BLIND  BABIES,  LEAMINGTON,  WARWICKSHIRE 
Account  for  eleven  Months  ended  31st  March,  1926 


(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Education) 


EXPENDITURE 

INCOME 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

> Salaries  of  Teachers,  Matron  and  Nurses 

536 

4 

3 

By  Grants  from  Local  Authorities  for  Maintenance 

290 

17 

5 

Wages  of  Servants  (including  Laundry,  Char- 

Sums  paid  otherwise  than  out  of  Local  Rates... 

302 

17 

1 

women  and  Gardeners) 

318 

11 

4 

Voluntary  Contributions  ... 

8 

19 

0 

National  Health.  Pensions,  Unemployment  and 

Balance  carried  to  General  Charity  F und 

Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance 

17 

6 

8 

Account 

1,343 

6 

11 

Provisions 

522 

10 

4 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage  

14 

14 

2 

Management  Expenses 

73 

16 

5 

Babies'  Clothing 

48 

2 

6 

Upkeep  of  Building  and  Grounds  (including 

Repairs  and  Insurance) 

33 

1 

3 

Medical  Treatment 

12 

14 

4 

Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning 

219 

11 

3 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes  and  Telephone 

112 

16 

3 

Renewals 

3 

11 

6 

Travelling 

6 

16 

11 

CloUiing— staff  

13 

16 

6 

.Sundries 

12 

6 

9 

£1,946 

0 

5 

£1,946 

0 

5 
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GUEST  HOUSE  FOR  THE  AGED  BLIND,  HOOLE  BANK,  CHESTER 
Account  for  the  Year  ended  31it  March,  1926 


(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


EXPENDITURE 

INCOME 

£ 

s. 

d, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Salaries  of  Officials  and  Servants 

517 

10 

11 

By  Maintenance  Fees 

...  1,162 

7 

8 

National  Health,  Pensions,  Unemployment  and 

Donations 

14 

12 

0 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance 

24 

3 

6 

Grant  from  Ministry  of  Health 

313 

0 

10 

Provisions  ... 

768 

0 

9 

Rents 

56 

10 

0 

Laundry 

162 

8 

9 

Balance  carried  to  General  Charity 

Fund 

Other  Household  Expenses 

14 

13 

3 

Account 

914 

18 

0 

Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Telephone  .. 

70 

15 

2 

Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  ... 

319 

7 

2 

Repairs 

37 

2 

8 

Medical  Charges 

36 

9 

5 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage 

29 

7 

3 

Travelling  ... 

34 

1 

0 

Upkeep  of  Grounds  and  Gardens  (including 

Engineer’s  Wages) 

348 

7 

0 

Renewals 

25 

5 

3 

Administration  Expenses 

73 

16 

5 

£2,461 

8 

6 

£2,461 

8 

6 

RESIDENTIAL  CLUB  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN,  LONDON 
Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 


(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


EXPENDITURE 

£ 

s. 

d. 

INCOME 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Salaries  of  Matron,  Servants,  etc. 

387 

12 

9 

By  Receipts  for  Maintenance 

...  1,975 

14 

6 

National  Health,  Pensions,  Unemployment  and 

Grant  from  Ministry  of  Health 

156 

12 

0 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance 

11 

16 

9 

Donations 

5 

5 

0 

Provisions 

959 

5 

8 

Balance  carried  to  General  Charity 

Fund 

other  Household  Expenses 

23 

15 

1 

Account 

736 

0 

3 

Rent,  Rates,  Insurance  and  Telephone... 

749 

10 

9 

Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning 

192 

7 

2 

Repairs 

114 

1 

8 

Renewals  ... 

131 

17 

4 

Medical  Charges  ... 

6 

16 

3 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage 

13 

13 

6 

Laundry 

206 

5 

0 

Travelling  Expenses 

2 

13 

5 

Administration  Expenses 

73 

16 

5 

£2,873 

11 

9 

£2,873 

11 

9 

75 


t 


BLIND  WOMEN’S  HOME,  BRIGHTON 
Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 


(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Heaith) 


EXPENDITURE 

£ 

s. 

d. 

INCOME 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Salaries  of  Matron,  Servants,  etc.  

336 

9 

2 

By  Maintenance  Fees ... 

879 

3 

6 

National  Health,  Pensions,  Unemployment  and 

Donations,  and  Collections 

44 

10 

6 

Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance 

7 

3 

7 

Grant  from  Ministry  of  HealtJi  ... 

203 

6 

4 

Provisions  ... 

572 

7 

6 

other  Household  Expenses  and  Sundries 

11 

12 

11 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Telephone 

85 

9 

8 

Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning 

Repairs  and  Maintenance 

142 

125 

19 

0 

5 

5 

Balance  carried  to  General  Charity  Fund 
Account 

559 

10 

4 

Medical  Charges  ... 

121 

10 

8 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage 

22 

3 

10 

Laundry 

106 

3 

10 

Travelling  Expenses 

8 

7 

2 

Renewals  ... 

73 

6 

1 

Administration  Expenses 

73 

16 

5 

£1,686 

10 

8 

£1,686 

10 

8 

CONVALESCENT  AND  HOLIDAY  HOME,  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
Account  for  8 Months  ended  31st  March,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Heaith) 


EXPENDITURE 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Salaries  of  Officials  and  Servants 

397 

3 

7 

National  Health,  Pensions,  Unemployment 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance 

and 

8 

5 

1 

Provisions 

500 

0 

4 

Laundry 

56 

8 

4 

Other  Household  Expenses  and  Sundries 

19 

15 

10 

Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Telephone  ... 

108 

4 

10 

Fuel,  Light  and  Cleaning  ... 

168 

2 

2 

Repairs 

20 

0 

5 

Medical  Charges 

45 

13 

4 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage... 

35 

4 

9 

Travelling 

4 

12 

5 

Renewals 

11 

2 

8 

Clothing,  Inmates  ... 

12 

2 

6 

Administration  Expenses  ...  

73 

16 

5 

£1,460 

12 

8 

INCOME 

By  Balance  31st  March,  1925  (from  Balance  Sheet)  50  11  10 
Maintenance  Fees  ... 

Donations 

Interest  on  £5,843  18  5 5%  War  Stock,  1929/47  292  3 10 


Balance  carried  to  General  Charity  Fund 

Account 568  9 8 


£ 

s.  d. 

50 

11  10 

547 

5 

4 

2 

2 

0 

292 

3 10 

£1,460  12  8 


NOTE.  The  Property  was  purchased  by  the  Dickens  Fellowship  for  the  sum  of  £6,500.  The  sum  of  £5.843  18s. 
5%  War  Stock,  1929/47,  is  held  in  trust  as  an  endowment  of  the  Home, 


5d. 


WIRELESS  EQUIPMENT  FUND  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 


EXPENDITURE 

To  Provision  of  Wireless  Equipment  and  Licenses 
for  the  Blind 

Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet 


223  11  9 
3 8 3 

£227  0 0 


INCOME 

By  Legacy — William  Johnston,  Esq. 
Donations 

Grant — National  Institute  for  the  Blind . 


£ s.  d. 
105  0 0 
22  0 0 
100  0 0 

£227  0 0 
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EX-SERVICE  MEN’S  ILJNl) 

Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


EXPENDITURE 

Cost  of  Collection  of  Subscrip- 
tions, Donations  & Collections. 
Salaries  and  Wage — Sighted 
National  Healtli  Pensions  and 
Unemployment  Insurance 
Fuel,  Light,  Cleaning 
Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance, 
Telephone  ... 

Printing,  Stationery,  Advertising 
and  Postage 

Travelling  and  General  Expenses 

Amount  Expended  in  Grants  and 
Relief  on  behalf  of  Blind  Ex- 
Service  Men... 

Balance  Carried  to  General  Charity 
Fund  Account 


INCOME 


£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ s,  d.  £ 

s. 

d. 

By  Subscriptions,  Donations, 

and 

506 

10 

1 

Collections 

2,644 

16 

3 

Interest  on  Investmen‘s 

and 

2 

2 

7 

Deposit  Interest 

79 

19 

8 

14 

18 

5 

18 

12 

5 

238 

7 

1 

no 

16 

7 

891 

7 

1,011 

13 

7 

821 

15 

2 

£2,724 

15 

11 

£2,724 

15 

11 

ARMITAGE  MEMORIAL  FUND 
Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 


EXPENDITURE 

£ s.  d, 

To  General  Charity  Fund  Account  ...  ...  ...  122  0 0 

INCOME 

£ s.  d. 

By  Cash  received  from  the  Worshipful  Company 

of  Clothworkers...  ...  ...  ...  ...  122  0 0 

ARMITAGE  FUND  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  BLIND  WRITERS 

Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 

EXPENDITURE 

£ s.  d. 

To  Amount  paid  to  Blind  Writers  ...  ...  ...  215  12  7 

INCOME 

£ s.  d. 

By  Cash  received  from  the  Worshipful  Company 

of  Clothworkers...  ...  ...  119  10  4 

Balance  carried  to  General  Charity  Fund 

Account  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  96  2 3 

£215  12  7 

£215  12  7 

LEEDS  EMBOSSED  BOOKS  FUND 

Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 

EXPENDITURE 

£ s.  d. 

To  Amount  expended  on  goods  supplied  to  Leeds 

Institution...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  38  12  7 

Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  ..  ...  32  3 11 

INCOME 

£ s.  d. 

By  Cash  received  from  the  Worshipful  Company 

of  Clothworkers...  ...  ...  ..  ...  68  8 4 

Deposit  Account  Interest  ...  ...  ...  282 

£70  16  6 

£70  16  6 

Note. — The  Capital  Stock  of  this  Fund  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers,  and  the  dividends 
received  and  paid  over  by  them  are  for  the  supply  of  Braille  Literature,  Apparatus,  etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Blind 
of  Leeds  and  District. 


» 
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BAILEY  BEQUEST 

Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 


EXPENDITURE 

To  General  Charity  Fund  (Dividends)  for  general 
purposes  ... 

Relief  to  Necessitous  Blind 
London  Association  for  the  Blind 
Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind  Women  ... 


£ s.  d. 

254  5 0 
254  4 8 
25  8 4 
25  8 4 


INCOME 

By  Interest  on  £18,644  1 4d.  3%  Local  Loans  ... 


£ s.  d. 
559  6 4 


£559  6 4 


£559  6 4 


SALOMON  BEQUEST 
Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  Mareh,  1926 


EXPENDITURE 

To  General  Charity  Fund  Account  ... 


INCOME 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

...  £500  0 0 By  Interest  on  £10,000  5%  National  War  Bonds,  1927  £500  0 0 


GREATER  LONDON  FUND  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Receipts  and  Payments  for  the  Year  ended  31st  Mareh,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


RECEIPTS 


To 


Balance — Cash  at  Bank  and 

£ 

on  Hand  ... 

s. 

d. 

Annual  Subscriptions 

...  173 

15 

0 

Donations  ... 

...  12,103 

17 

0 

Legacy  : — 

Mrs.  Francis  Brown 

50 

0 

0 

Collections  : — 

Boxes 

...  2,626 

18 

4 

Offertories 

...  979 

14 

9 

Flag  Days 

...  9,152 

5 

3 

Bazaars,  Lectures,  etc. 

...  7,415 

17 

3 

House  - to  - House  Collections  7,110 
Offices,  Factories,  and  Em- 

14 

1 

ployees 

...  14,049 

18 

5 

£ 

3,823 


Deposit  Interest 


- 53,663 
167 


s.  d. 
4 2 


0 1 
5 9 


Carried  forward  ...  £57,653  10  0 

78 


PAYMENTS 


' Salaries  : 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Clerical  Staff — 
Sighted  ... 

2,238 

9 

5 

Chaplains,  Canvas- 
ser— Sighted 

771 

19 

9 

Travelling  Expenses  : 
Canvassers  — Blind 

500 

17 

4 

ti  — Sighted 

128 

13 

2 

House-to-House  Col- 
lectors— Blind  ... 

222 

5 

6 

National  Health,  Pen- 
sions&Unemploy- 
ment  Insurance 

130 

10 

9 

Benevolent  Allowances 

438 

18 

0 

Other  Travelling  Ex- 
penses 

66 

7 

2 

Printing,  Stationery 

Advertising  and 

Postages 

1,657 

14 

6 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes  and 
Insurance 

274 

0 

9 

Collecting  Boxes, 
Bazaars,  Lectures  ... 

3,133 

4 

0 

Flag  Days 

1,077 

0 

11 

Audit  Fee 

21 

0 

0 

Sundry  Expenses 

32 

6 

5 

Salaries,  etc..  Blind  Staff  : 
Secretaries  and  Organisers 
Chaplains  and  Canvassers 
House-to-House  Collectors 


£ s.  d.  £ 


3,992  15  11 


6,700  11  9 
10,693 


1,408  0 0 
5,805  8 4 
2,747  7 10 


s.  d. 


7 8 


Carried  forward  ...£9.960  16  2£10,693  7 8 


Brought  forward 


d.  £ s.  d. 

57,653  10  0 


£57,653  10  0 


Brought  forward 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d, 
..  9,960  16  2 10,693  7 8 


National  Health,  Pensions  and 

Unemployment  Insurance  ...  113  6 9 

Guides’  Wages  and  Travelling 

Expenses  ...  ...  ...  2,573  19  3 


Allocations  to  participating  Societies: — 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ...  14,000 
London  Society  for 
Teaching  and 
Training  the 

Blind  4,292  9 6 

London  Association 

for  the  Blind  ...  3,135  18  3 
Incorporated  Asso- 
ciation for  Pro- 
moting the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  of 

0 
0 
2 


the  Blind 

3,061 

10 

Blind  Employment 

Factory  ... 

1,964 

7 

Barclay  Workshop 

for  Blind  Women 

928 

13 

The  Workshop  for 

the  Blind  of  Kent 

629 

10 

Cost  of  Distribution 

5 

16 

Grants  to  Other  Societies  : 

Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Coun- 
ties Associations  for  the  Blind 

National  Library  for  the  Blind 

Middlesex  Association  for  the 
Blind 

Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society 

Essex  Voluntary  Association  for 
the  Blind 

North  London  Homes  for  Aged 
Blind  Men  and  Women 

Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for 
the  Blind 

Kent  County  Association  for  the 
Blind 

Croydon  Voluntary  Association 
for  the  Blind 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the 
Blind  

Metropolitan  and  Adjacent  Coun- 
ties Associations  for  the  Blind 
re  West  Ham  ... 

East  Ham  Welfare  Association 
for  the  Blind 

Cecilia  Home  for  Blind  Women 

Hepburn  Starey  Blind  Aid 
Society  ... 

Laura  Strickland  Music  Library 
for  the  Blind  ... 

South  London  Association  for 
Assisting  the  Blind 


900 

250 

200 

110 

90 

80 

80 

60 

50 

50 


20 

15 

15 

15 

15 


Balance — Cash  at  Bank  and  on  Hand  1,543  15 
Cash  on  deposit  ...  ...  2,750  0 


• 12,648  2 2 


0 0 


• 14,018  4 9 


-28,018  4 9 


50  0 0 


2,000  0 0 


_ 4,293  15  5 
£57,653  10  0 


Note  : — The  total  sum  paid  for  services  to  the  blind,  as  shown  in  the  above  account,  amounts  to  £42,666  6s.  lid.  out  of  a total 

of  £53,663  Os.  Id.  collected 

G.  F.  MOWATT  [ Joint  Honorary  Treasurers  of  the 

A.  J.  W.  KITCHIN  ) National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  examined  the  above  Account  with  the  books  and  vouchers  ol  the  Fund,  and  certify  the  same  to  be  in  accordance  therewith,  and  in  our  opinion  correct. 

(Signed)  JACKSON,  PIXLEY  & Co. 

58  Coleman  Street,  E.C.2,  Chartered  Accountants. 

16//i  June,  1926,  Auditors. 
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CLIFTON  HOME  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN,  BRISTOL 
Balance  Sheet,  31st  March,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 
£ s.  d. 


To  Sundry  Creditors  

Accumulated  Funds  ; 

Balance  at  31st  March,  1925  ...  1,443  12  1 

Less  Balance  from  Income  and 
Expenditure  Account.., 


£ s.  d. 
91  17  5 


57  1 6 


1,386  10  7 


£1,478  8 0 


By  Cash  at  Bank  and  on  Hand 

Investments  (at  Market  Value  31st 
March,  1921)  : 

4%  Dominion  of  Canada  Registered 
Stock 

4%  London  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway  Stock  ... 

4%  New  Zealand  Stock,  1929 


£ s.  d. 


72  0 0 

138  6 3 
182  17  2 


Additions  ... 

Less  Depreciation... 
Sundry  Debtors 


£ 

73 


s.  d. 
2 3 


Freehold  Property  ... 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Equipment 

at  31st  March,  1925  379  19  5 


393 

600 


3 

0 0 


36  14  3 

416  13  8 
20  16  8 


- 395  17  0 

16  5 4 

£1,478  8 0 


G.  F.  MOWATT 
A.  J.  W.  KITCHIN 


) Joint  Honorary  Treasurers  of  the 
J National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 


We  report  that  we  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  which  we  have  required,  and  that  in  our  opinion  the 
Balance  Sheet  at  the  31st  March,  1926,  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Home's 
affairs,  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Home. 


{Signed) 


58.  Coleman  Street,  E.C  2, 
I6//1  June.  1926. 


JACKSON,  PIXLEY  & Co. 

Chartered  Accountants, 


Auditors. 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  ended  Slst  March,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


EXPENDITURE 

To  Maintenance 

Salaries  and  Wages 
National  Health,  Pensions  and  Unemp 
Insurance  ... 

Fuel  and  Light... 

Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage 
Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance  ... 

Travelling  Expenses  ... 

Medical  Fees  and  Drugs 
Repairs  and  Renewals 
Rent  of  Rooms  (Extra  Aecominodat 
Laundry 
Audit  Fee 
Sundries 

Management  Expenses 
Depreciation  on  Furniture 


oyme 


INCOME. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d.  £ 

s. 

d. 

..  381 

1 

9 

By  Maintenance  Fees 

494 

5 

3 

..  248 

1 

4 

Donations 

34 

19 

0 

9 

7 

6 

Grant  from  Ministry  of  Health 

140 

18  5 

74 

9 

3 

Grant  from  National  Institute  for 

11 

11 

6 

the  Blind  ... 

300 

0 0 

29 

16 

0 

440 

18 

5 

16 

14 

17 

0 

10 

Dividends  on  Investments  ... 

17 

5 

8 

55 

15 

7 

Income  Tax  Recoverable 

2 

16 

4 

21 

0 

0 

Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  . . 

57 

1 

6 

62 

1 

6 

5 

0 

0 

36 

16 

10 

73 

16 

5 

20 

16 

8 

£1,047 

6 

2 

£1,047 

6 

2 
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To  Sundry  Creditors 


HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY 
Balance  Sheet,  31st  March,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

259  1 1 


By  Cash  at  Bank  ... 

Investments  at  31st  March,  1925, 
since  realised 


£ s d. 

831  5 3 


£ s.  d 
79  5 1 


Accumulated  Funds  : 

Deficit  as  at  31st  March,  1925  ...  748  7 2 

Deduct  Balance  from  Income  and 

Expenditure  Account  ...  ...  568  11  2 

179  16  0 

£259  1 1 £259  1 1 


G.  F.  MOWATT  ! „ . f r „ 

A.  J.  W.  KITCHIN  ( Members  of  the  Committee. 

We  report  that  we  have  obtained  all  the  infoimation  and  explanations  which  we  have  required,  and  that  in  our 
opinion  the  Balance  Sheet  at  the  31st  March,  1926,  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the 
state  of  the  Home  Teaching  Society's  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us, 
and  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society. 

[Signed)  JACKSON,  PIXLEY  c&;  CO. 

58  Coleman  Street,  E.C.  2.  Chartered  Accountants, 

16th  June,  1926  Auditors, 


Income  and  Expenditure  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


EXPENDITURE 


£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

To  Allowances  to  Blind  and  Services 
directly  for  their  Benefit  : 

Blind  Home  Teachers’  Salaries 

and  Expenses  ...  ...  ...  1,128  7 1 

Guides  Allowances  ...  ...  154  6 8 


National  Health,  Pensions  and  Un- 
employment Insurance  ... 

Embossed  Literature 

Sighted  Superintendent’s  Salary  and 
Expenses 

National  Health,  Pensions  and 
Unemployment  Insurance 
Postage  and  Carriage 
Sundries 

Interest  on  Overdraft 
Management  : 

Salaries  and  Wages 
National  Health,  Pensions  and 
Unemployment  Insurance 
Printing  and  Stationery  ... 
Postage  and  Carriage 
Rent,  Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and 
Telephone 
Sundries 


20  0 8 
81  10  5 

1,384  4 10 


68  0 0 

1 4 8 

2 6 8 
7 12  8 

79  4 0 

60  14  7 


189  15  6 

2 5 10 

‘IS  1 2 

3 10  7 

12  16  3 
1 18  9 


Grant : 

Colchester  Home  Teaching  Society 
Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  ... 


258  8 1 

85  0 0 
568  11  2 

£2,436  2 8 


INCOME 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Annual  Subscriptions 

198 

11 

6 

Donations 

24 

7 

0 

Collections 

22 

17 

4 

Legacies  : 

Miss  Annie  Goff 

52 

15 

6 

Miss  Annie  Moore... 

100 

0 

0 

152 

15 

6 

Dividends  and  Interes 

37 

11 

0 

Income  Tax  recoverable 

8 

19 

5 

Government  Grant : 

Ministry  of  Health 

984 

15 

0 

Grants  from  other  Sources  : 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ... 

1,000 

0 

0 

Profit  on  Realisation  of  Securities  ... 

6 

5 

11 

£2,436  2 8 
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MOON  SOCIETY 


Bulmice  Sheet,  3 1st  March,  1926 

(Tins  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health, 


£ s.  d. 


To  Sundry  Creditors 

Capital  Account  for  Endowment  at 

31st  March,  1925  1.000  0 

Additions I'OO’  H 


£ s.  d. 
564  17  9 


2,667  14  5 


Accumulated  Funds  : 

Balance  at  31st  March,  1925  ...  12,558 

f.ess  Balance  from  General 
Charity  Fund  Account  ...  51  13 


9 2 
0 


- 12,506  16  2 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Cash  at  Bank  and  on  Hand 

356 

0 

6 

Cash  on  Deposit  

250 

0 

0 

Freehold  Premises 

Investments  at  31st  March,  1921  : 

5%  War  Stock,  1929/47  

383 

5 

6 

4.J%  Treasury  Bonds,  1934 

99 

0 

0 

Investments.  Endowments — 

Miss  A.  E.  C.  Moon  ; 

317  Queensland  Government 

Stock,  1950/70 

l,lbz 

1 

/ 

5%  National  War  Bonds,  1927  ... 

550 

0 

0 

5%  War  Stock,  1929/47  

515 

18 

11 

5%  War  Stock,  1929/47  

449 

13 

11 

Plant  at  31st  March,  1925  

2,073 

3 

6 

Additions 

620 

4 

1 

2,693 

7 

7 

Less  Depreciation  ... 

269 

6 

9 

Furniture  and  Fittings  at  31st 

March,  1925 

796 

4 

/ 

Less  Depreciation  . . . 

39 

16 

3 

£ s.  d. 


606  0 6 
6,500  0 0 


482  5 6 


2,667  14  5 


Stock  valued  by  Officials  of  the 
Society 

Sundry  Debtors 


2,424  0 10 


756  8 4 

1,935  2 8 
367  16  1 


£15,739  8 4 


£15,739  8 4 


G.  F.  MOWATT  Joint  Honorary  Treasurers  of  the 

A.  J.  W.  KITCHIN  3 National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

We  report  that  we  have  obtained  all  the  information  and  explanations  which  we  have  required,  and  that  in  our 
opinion  the  Balance  Sheet  at  the  31st  March,  1926,  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a true  and  correct  view  of  the 
state  of  the  Moon  Society's  affairs,  according  to  the  best  of  our  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  us,  and  as  shown 
by  the  books  of  the  Moon  Society, 

58  Coleman  Street,  E.C.2,  (Signed)  JACKSON,  PIXLEY  & CO. 

16f/i  June,  1926,  Chartered  Accountants, 

Auditors. 
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MOON  SOCIETY 

General  Charity  Fund  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


EXPENDITURE  INCOME 


£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

To  Balance  transferred  from 

Publica- 

By  Subscriptions 

40 

16 

0 

lions  Account 

498 

19 

2 

Donations 

14 

12 

7 

Annuities  payable  under 

the  Will 

of  the  late  Miss  A.  E. 

C.  Moon 

15 

0 

0 

G.  C.  Cattlin,  Esq.  ... 

450 

0 

0 

Audit  Fee 

10 

10 

0 

Thos.  Dawes,  Esq.  .. 

5 

0 

0 

Depreciation  : 

455 

0 

0 

269 

6 9 

Dividends  on  Investments  and 

Furniture  and  Fittings 

39 

lb  3 

Interest  on  Deposit 

94 

11 

7 

309 

3 

0 

Income  Tax  Recoverable 

5 

4 

9 

99 

16 

4 

Rents  ... 

170 

0 

0 

Sundry  Receipts 

1 

14 

3 

Balance  carried  to  Balance  Sheet  ... 

51 

13 

0 

£833 

12 

2 

£833 

12 

2 

Publications  Account  for  the  Year  ended  31st  March,  1926 

(This  Account  is  presented  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Ministry  of  Health) 


EXPENDITURE 

£ s.  d.  £ 


To  Value  of  Stock,  1st  April,  1925  ...  2,330 

Salaries  and  Wages  ...  ...  ...  1,554 

Materials  for  Stereotyping,  Emboss- 
ing, Binding,  etc.  ...  ...  ...  366 

Printing,  Stationery,  Postage, 

Carriage  and  Packing  ...  ...  107 

Fuel,  Light,  Water  and  Power  ...  6S 

Rates,  Taxes,  Insurance  and  Tele- 
phone  ...  ...  ...  57 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  toPremises. 

and  Machinery  ...  ...  ...  202 

General  Expenses  ...  ...  ...  3 

Travelling  Expenses  ...  ...  4 

National  Health,  Pensions  and 

Unemployment  Insurance  ...  28 

Management  Expenses  ...  ...  442 

Value  of  Free  Distribution  of  Books, 

Pamphlets,  etc.  : 

Gifts  86  9 3 

Books,  etc.,  supplied  to 
Circulating  Free  Lib- 
raries for  the  Blind  858  8 10 


944  18  1 

Reductions  allowed  from  cost  of : 

Books  329  10  11 

Magazines  129  3 8 

Newspapers  ...  ...  , . ...  218  19  3 

1,652 


s.  d. 
0 8 

18  3 

2 2 

1 1 
9 11 

17  8 

9 9 
17  10 
15  1 

9 1 

19  6 


11  11 


INCOME 

£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

By  Sale  of  Books  ...  ...  ...  2,988  10  5 


Sale  of  Magazines  and  Newspapers 

594  5 3 

3,582 

15 

Grant  from  Ministry  of  Health 

802 

15 

Stock  at  31st  March,  1926  ... 

1,935 

2 

Balance  carried  to  General  Charity 

Fund  Account 

498 

19 

£6,819  12  11 


£6,819  12  11 
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The  Executive  Council  of  the  Notional  Institute  for  the  Blind 
wish  to  express  their  sincerest  thanks  to : 

The  tens  o!  thousands  oJ  Annual  Subscribers,  Contributors  and  Donors  throughout  the  country  Jor  their  most  generous 
financial  assistance  during  the  year. 

The  Donors  of  gifts  of  clothing,  etc.,  for  distribution  among  the  blind  poor. 

The  Organisers  and  Supporters  of  functions  in  aid  of  the  Institute’s  work. 

Theatrical  Proprietors,  Managers,  and  others  for  the  loan  of  theatres,  halls,  etc. 

The  Honorary  Members  of  all  Headquarters  Committees. 

The  Honorary  Members  of  all  Committees  formed  for  special  purposes. 

The  Press  throughout  the  country  for  their  invaluable  and  never-faiUng  generosity  in  giving  free  publicity  to  details 
of  the  Institute's  work  and  objects,  and  of  matters  relative  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  bUnd. 

Printing  Firms  for  valuable  assistance  in  propaganda  work. 

Business  and  Industrial  Firms  for  sympathetic  consideration  devoted  to  the  employment  of  blind  labour. 

The  PubUshcrs,  Authors  and  Owners  of  Copyright  who  have  granted  permission  to  print  and  publish  Braille  and  Moon 
editions  and  mannscript  copies  of  books,  etc.,  without  fee. 

The  Steamship  Companies  who  have  conveyed  books  and  apparatus  to  all  parts  of  the  world  free  of  charge  or  at  greatly 
reduced  rates. 

The  Voluntary  Braille  Writers,  Correctors  and  Teachers  in  the  Manuscript  Department. 

The  Publishers,  Composers  and  Owners  of  Copyright  who  have  granted  permission  to  print  and  publish  Braille  editions 
of  music,  etc.,  without  fee. 

Clergy,  Organists  and  Members  of  the  National  Union  of  Organists'  Associations  for  organising  or  permitting  recitals 
and  carol  services  in  aid  of  the  Institute’s  work. 

The  eminent  Musicians  and  Academic  Bodies  who  have  assisted  the  Music  Department  in  very  many  ways. 

The  Honorary  Officials  and  Members  of  the  Theatrical  and  Ladies’  Committees  and  of  the  Printing  and  Kindred  Trades 
BUnd  Aid  Committee  for  their  work  in  aid  of  the  Greater  London  Fimd  for  the  BUnd,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  for  generous  assistance  to  the  Institute’s  After-Care  work. 

The  Honorary  Officials  and  Members  of  the  Helpers  of  the  BUnd  Circles  for  their  work  in  connec.tion  with 
Geranium  Day  and  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  BUnd. 

The  thousands  of  voluntary  Sellers  and  Organisers  of  Depots  for  their  services  on  Geranium  Day. 

The  Honorary  Officials  and  Members  of  the  Sunshine  Homes  Local  Committees. 

The  Honorary  Medical  Staff  at  the  Sunshine  Homes. 

The  Firms  who  have  made  generous  gifts  in  kind  to  assist  the  Sunshine  Homes. 

The  Dancing  Teachers  and  their  Pupils  who  have  supported  dancing  competitions  and  organised  displays  in  aid  of  the 
Sunshine  Homes. 

The  Branches  and  Members  of  the  Sunshine  Society. 

The  Individuals  and  Scholastic  EstabUshments  who  have  supported  Chorley  Wood  CoUege. 

The  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession  and  Hospital  Authorities  who  have  assisted  the  work  of  the  Massage  Department. 

The  Officers,  Warrant  Officers,  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Men  of  His  Majesty's  Forces  for  generous  financial 
assistance  to  the  BUnd  Ex-Service  Men's  Fund. 

The  Honorary  Chaplains  and  Honorary  Medical  Staff  at  the  Institute’s  Homes  for  BUnd  Women,  etc. 

The  Voluntary  Readers,  Organisers  of  concert  parties  and  outings.  Donors  of  tickets,  etc.,  for  providing  amusement 
for  the  inmates  of  the  Institute's  Homes. 

The  Voluntary  Organisers  of  exhibitions  and  sales  held  in  connection  with  the  Home  Industries  Department. 

The  Donors  of  wireless  sets,  headphones,  etc.,  to  the  Wireless  Equipment  Department. 

The  Members  of  the  Institute  s Headquarters  and  Provincial  Staff  whose  unfaiUng  loyalty  and  steadfast  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind  are  apparent  on  every  page  of  this  Report. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


“I  qive  to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
of  224-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i.,  the  sum  of 

free  of  Dutr,  to  be  applied  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  said 
National  Institute.” 

Important. — Property  of  all  kinds,  including  Land  of  any  tenure  and 
also  including  Money  lent  on  Mortgage  and  the  securities  therefor,  may 
lawfully  be  given  to  Charitable  Institutions  by  Will. 

The  aboi'e  printed  form  can  be  readily  adapted  to  Qifts  of  Land  by  the 
substitution  of  a description  of  the  land  in  question  for  the  H'ords  the  sum  of” 


When  a Will  has  been  already  made,  and  it  is  afterwards  desired 
to  benefit  the  National  Institute,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  the  form  on  the 
back  is  filled  up,  detached,  duly  signed  and  witnessed  in  like  manner 
as  the  Will  itself,  and  carefully  attached  to  the  existing  Will. 

IM'.O.  for  special  Codicil  Form. 


I 


WITNESSES  SHOULD 
SIGN  HERE 


Ci)i6  16  a Coliicil 


to  the  last  Will  of  me 


dated 


I give  to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
Of  224-8  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i.,  the  sum  of 


free  of  Duty,  to  be  applied  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  said  National  Institute. 
In  witness  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  this  day  of 

19 


Signed  by  the  Testat  -Os  and> 

fir  a Codicil  to  h laU  Will 

dated 

in  the  presence  of  us,  both  present  at  the 
same  time,  who  at  h request,  and  in 

h presence,  and  in  the'^  presence  of 

each  other,  hatie  hereunto  set  our  names  as 
zcitnesses.  y 


Signature  of  Destator  or  Destatrix. 


(1) 


( ^Profession  ) 


(^i) 


of 


( Profession ) 


Edion  (Pnnterj)  Ltd., 
SpriiiKd,ile  Road,  NM6 


Eainn(Printrri)  L iiuled  (t.U.).  Sprmfd»lc 


Subscribers  are  invited  to  sign,  detach,  and  return  to  the  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 
BLIND,  224-6-8  Great  Portland  Street,  W.l,  the  annexed  Bankers’  Order  for  the  payment  of  their  Annual 
Subscription.  In  this  way  all  future  trouble  in  renewing  the  payment  is  avoided,  and  the  Bankers  will 
pay  the  amount  direct,  without  further  order. 

This  Order  can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 


BANKERS’  ORDER 


Xa/ne  flf  Bankers 

Branch 


Date 
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Ipay  to  the  Account  of  the  H^atioiial  llnstitute  for  tbc  Blinb  at  the 

WESTMINSTER  BANK,  Ltd.  (Harley  Street  Brunch,  Harley  Street,  W.i),  my  Subscription 

pj-  noil’,  and  continue  to  pay  the  amount 

\earh'  on  {he  1 si  of  in  fuch  rear  until  further  notice,  without 

application. 


Si^'nature  


A 


duress 


Place  ' 
for  i.__. 
Stamp,  i 


/ 


/ . 


19. 


To  the  Hon.  Treasurers  of  the  

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

(Regisr»red  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  1920) 

224,  226  & 228,  GREAT  PORTLAND  STREET,  LONDON,  W.l 

I have  pleasure  in  assisting  the  above  Institute  in  the  following  manner 

Annual  Subscription  : : 

Annual  Subscription  increased  by  : : 

Donation  ...  •••  • • 

£ : : 

Enclosed,  please  find - value 

(Name)  — — — 

Please  slate  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  etc.) 

(Address) 


Cheques  should  be  made  pa\able  to  the  “National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  crossed  Ihe  Westminster  Bank,  I.td. 


